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The South African Holiday 


A noted medical authority, writing recently of sea-voyaging, as the 
true antidote of city life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating 
and of sleeping, which in turn induces a rhythm of thinking. There 
is a monotony in ocean travel which may oppress at first, but later 
heais and soothes. The restful influence of ocean horizons and the 
invigorating effects of sea air, day after day, replenish mind and 


body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that lave helped to bring the 
South African holiday into such general favour, but the ocean trip is 
merely a prelude to the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests 
in this Dominion of sunshine, health and happiness. 


A full descriptive programme, entitled “ Blue and Gold Tours,” 
: will be sent immediately on request. Apply to: —The Director, South 
IX = African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2, and 
B\ all the Leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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HURCOMB’S 





At the Antique 
in the 


—for 17 chairs as above. 
Dealers’ Association LTxhibition 


£4155 


Grafton Galleries, eight Adam chairs (only the frames, 


no tapestry or Petit-Point to cover the almost worth- 
less horsehair) were on view. I sold them at auction 
for an unbreakable record price of £2,300. I collected 
these in my car when on a gratuitous visit at Lyme Regis. 
At Charlbury I collected two arm and six ordinary chairs 
and sold them for £1,450. My representative collected 
(fee 21s.) a single chair (3), which I sold for £405. 


Reads more like a fairy tale than real business, does 
it not? 


Write for 200-page booklet of reprinted articles, 3d. 
post free. 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning 
Post any Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth 
any Wednesday, and read more about my activities. 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm 
of Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1, and Grafton Galleries, 
(Phone: Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get 
a square deal, 


TRUE STORIES 











BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST) 


EARN MONEY WITH PEN OR PENCIL IN SPARE TIME 


T is more natural for a man to draw 

than to read or write. But nowadays 
most men read and write—yet they fear to 
draw. Long before man had invented an 
alphabet, he drew pictures with the burnt 
end of a stick snatched up from his blaz- 
ing cave fire. Drawing is a natural way 
of expressing what one sees or conceives, 
Whether by eye-vision or mind-vision, 
man instinctively * ‘pictures the things to 
himself.” 

Send NOW a copy of the accompanying 
sketch (or a specimen of your original 
work), together with coupon below, and 
you will receive, without any charge or 
obligation, an expert and quite candid 
criticism of your work. 

Such advice may enable you to develop a possibly hitherto unsus- 

pected talent. That’s the point—‘‘ unsuspected talent.” By the 
SOHN HASSALL WAY your natural ability may be utilized fot 
your own great profit in your spare time and in your own home. 

Learning to draw by the JOHN HASSALL WAY is a fascinating 
pursuit which always brings pleasure and often profit. 

A handsome BROCHURE containing many illustrations of the work ~ 
of John Hassall, R.I., and his pupils will be sent free. This book 
gives graphic details of the John Hassall Postal Course, what it is, 
what it has done, and what it can do for you. 


COUPON—Post Now ! 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans, 


Please send me—without charge or obligation 
—a copy of the Illustrated Brochure ‘‘ The John 
Hassall Way,” and free criticism of enclosed 
sketch (my own work), 












Copy this 
sketch for fres 
criticism. 
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The me ae Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 






































1931 
_ WIDER VISIONS— 
BOLDER PROGRAMMES 


In the year 1931 greater demands than ever | 
before are made upon the devotion and 
resources of the Christian Church. There is 
no necessity to pray for open doors. The 
doors stand invitingly open on every hand. 
Never were more splendid opportunities offered 
of world-wide service to mankind. Never did 
the nations need more the religion of Christ. 





The Bible Society calls upon its supporters in 
every land to surrender themselves to the | 
leading of God, and to pray earnestly for a | 
revival of religion. Great things have been 

done in the past. Let us catch still wider | 
visions ; dare still bolder programmes; and | 
| go forward. 











| JHE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 








For 64 years Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have been welcoming the 
Nation’s orphan and destitute little ones, and in that period 


they have admitted 109,800 boys and girls and babies. 5 on 
an average come in daily. 8,291 now being supported. 
Will you send 


A NEW YEAR GIFT 
of 10/ - 


TO FEED ONE CHILD FOR TEN DAYS ? 


“ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 





and 
arnardo Moone 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund, 


crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in every room when used in 
conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 
Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 





‘\ Beeston, Notts. a 












Write for Booklet. 


An Inpression by W. J. Rowden 





Woman takes 
the wheel 








her choice This 


PRATTS MOTOR OIL “STOPS 
THE BEARINGS WEARING” 








McC 16 











Made from a delightful 


blend of specially selected 
fine Old Virginia Tobacco 


10 


for BP 
ZO for 1/4 


50 fr 3/3 
100 fe 6/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 


The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. BPA 
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PERSIAN ART,. LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


Ready Imuitediately 
THE SHAH-NAMATI 
OF FIRDAUSI 
With 24 illustrations from 
a FIFTEENTH CENTURY PER- 
SIAN MANUSCRIPT in | the 
possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 
Described by J. V. S. WILKINSON 





With an Introduction on the 
Paintings by LatreNce Binyon 
42s. net 


PERSTAN 
LITERATURE 
An Introduction 
By 
REUBEN LEVY 
2s. 6d. net 
(World’s Manuals) 


A SURVEY 
OF PERSIAN ART 
Containing contributions hy the 
greatest experts in the world 
100 plates in colour 
600 plates in monochrome 
700 pages of letterpress 
will be published in the 
AUTUMN OF 1931 
3 volumes 25 guineas net 
A prospectus can be seen at 
Burlington House, and orders can 
be given to the Committee of the 
Exhibition, or to any bookscller 


PAINTING IN ISLAM 
A Study of the Place of Pictorial 
Art in Muslim Culture 
By 
SIR THOMAS ARNOLD 
With 65 plates (8 in colour) 
84s. net 


THE PERSIANS 


By 

SIR E. DENISON ROSS 
The aim of the Author, who is a 
member of the Exhibition Committee, 
has been to give the general reader a 
background of familiarity with 
Persia and the Persians that will 
heighten his enjoyment of the 
splendours displayed at Burlington 

House 
142 pages and 16 plates 


5s. net 


PERSIA 
By 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
SIR PERCY SYKES 
A Sketch of Persian History from 
the earliest times to the present day 
7s. Od. ict 


OXFORD BOOKS 


































































BLUE STAR CRUISES 


By Britain’s wonder ship 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 
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Now on Sale 


J. P. DE ‘CAUSSADE, S;J. 
THE RAISING OF ‘THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE. 


THE GREEK ORACLES. 
DE PROFUNDIS, 
QUARLES—AND THE EMBLEM HABIT. 


IGNORANCE AND WISDOM. 


3,6 net. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


By Tne Assor or Downsipe. 


By Sir Joun Givsert, K.B.E. 


A RECENT STUDY OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. 


By Monrcomery Carsiciarn, O.B.E. 


RELIGION—TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By W. J. Biyton. 
By Fowyn Bevan. 
“a 
By Countess pE Meerus. 


By T. O. Beacucrorr. 
By Mavoe D. Perre. 


March 260th, 1931. 
EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND. 
MEDITERRANEAN, 29 days. 
Calling at Tangier, Palma (Mal- 
Iorea), Maita, Derna (Cyrenaica), 
Port Said (for Cairo), Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem}, Larnaka (Cyprus), 
Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousse : 
(fer Kairouan), Algicrs, Malta, Algiers. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY 


Vesuvius 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 3, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. 
And all principal Tourist Agents. 


LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER ST. 


April 23rd, 1931, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN. Visit- 
ing Tangier, Naples (for 
& Pompeii), 
Rhodes, Istambul, Phaleron 
Bay (for Athens), Tripoli, 
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THE TWO RENAISSANCES, By Roserr SeNcourt. 
THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 
By Dovei.rs Wooprurr. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 13/- POST FREE, 





BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LIMITED 
LONDON: 43 Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
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News of the Week 


Hindus and Mosiems 
ry ilk event of the week at the Round Table Conference 

has been the approach to an agreement between 
the Hindus and Moslems on the electoral system, Their 
differences are probably the chief obstacle to the success 
of the Conference. Both sides are at last to be con- 
gratulated upon their conciliatory spirit. Since 1906 
the Moslems have had separate clectorates and have 
regarded the arrangement as the Magna Carta of their 
rights as a minority. In vain the Hindus have tried to 
persuade them that joint electorates are the only true, 
because the normal, means of democratic progress. 
Although no solution has yet been found the present 
signs of what may be called an agreement to agree are 
most weleome. They are chiefly due to the skill with 
which informal discussions were contrived by Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad. 

wk * * * 





The nature of the proposed compromise was explained 
Minorities Sub-Committee on Tuesday. Sir 
Muhammad Shafi then announced that the Moslems 


were ready to agree after all to joint electorates on 
‘certain conditions which had been accepted as reasonable 
shy Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 


The conditions were that 


i. , 
Moslems should have reservation and that they should 
rctain the “ weightage ” which they 


already enjoyed in 





the Provinces where they were in a 
Sir Chimanlal had also agreed that the Moslems, when- 
ever they insisted upon it, should have the benefit of the 
late Mr. Mohamed Ali’s formula. That formula provided 
that before a candidate was declared elected he must 
have forty per cent. of the votes of his own community 
plus five to ten per cent.—aceording to arrangement—of 
the votes of the other community. Finally, it appe: ared 
that Sir Chimanlal had admitted that Moslems in the 
Punjab and Bengal “ must have their right of majority.” 


minority. 


* a ** * 

Sir Muhammad Shafi went on to say that Sir Chimaulal 
had not defined what he meant by this last declaration. 
It was necessary, therefore, to explain what he himself 
understood was meant and what was in any case the 
intention of the Moslems. The Moslems would agree 
to joint electorates provided that their people in Bengal 
and the Punjab were represented in both Houses of the 
Legislative Council in proportion to their population in 
those two Provinces. ‘ That,’ he added, “ is 
irreducible minimum.” Thus Chimanlal Setalvad, so far 
as things have gone, has not been required to redeem 
the promise which he had given a few days before on 
behalf of himself and his Hindu colleagues that he would, 
if necessary, consent to a continuance of the Moslem 
separate electorates. ‘That promise, however, which 
caused an excited and undue optimism at the moment 
remains on record, Altogether the Hindus have yielded 
more than anybody would have thought possible a few 

But the Moslems, even if they nominally 
their special electorates, will save their 


our 


weeks ago. 

abandon 

substance. 
* x * 

Round Table Speeches 

Turning aside from the critical matter of the electorates 
we may refer briefly to the principal speeches at the 
Round Table Conference. On Friday, January 2nd, 
Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor, who presided over 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, said that it was 
useless to put forward at this stage “ impossible ideals.” 
The function of the Conference was to deal generally with 
the problem, not to go into details. The working out 
of the details would fall upon experts —lawyers, financiers, 
soldiers. It would be as futile for Great Britain to offer 
India something which was not worth having as it would 
be for India to demand what Great Britain could not 
grant. He indicated that the worst trap for the Con- 
ferenee was the employment of “vague phrases.” “‘ Do 
not use a phrase,” he said, “ without knowing exactly 
what you mean.” 

* ** x * 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made a long speech on Friday, 
January 2nd, in which he expressed his own ideas of 
Indian responsibility at the centre. He frankly recog- 
nized that there would have to be a period of transition 
during which the Army and foreign policy should be 
subjects reserved to the Crown. He submitted that all 
reserved subjects should be administered by Ministers 
appointed directly by the Viceroy, and that these Ministers 
should be responsible to the Viceroy alone. In regard 
to the ticklish matter of finance, he thought that it 
should be practicable to frame a clause acknowledging 
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“in the clearest terms” the responsibility of India for 
her debts and the interest on them. “ Every decent 
minded Indian politician,” he said, “‘ would accept such 
a moral and legal responsibility.” 

* ** a * 

Monday was Lord Reading’s day. His speech to the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee showed how great an 
advance he had made since the publication of the Simon 
Report. He argued from the basis that the unexpectedly 
early acceptance by the Indian States of the Federal 
idea had changed the situation. We may remark here 
that it is becoming increasingly clear that the Princes 
were the real architects of the success which may now 
be reasonably expected. Lord Reading announced that in 
the new circumstances he and his Liberal friends were 
quite reconciled to Indian responsibility at the centre, 
but there would, of course, have to be at first ‘‘ some 
dual form of Government.” The Army, foreign affairs 
and existing obligations were obviously marked out as 
reserved subjects, and he added that the Viceroy must 
himself be responsible to a superior Constitutional 
authority. He was satisfied with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
offer of safeguards to those whose money was invested 
in India. Sir Tej assented to what Lord Reading had 
said—naturally so, as their speeches had coincided on all 
the main points—but Mr. Sastri argued that safeguards 
at the centre would create suspicion. He admitted 
that the Viceroy must have “‘ emergency powers” for 
some time, but he disapproved of all the particular 
reservations which had been mentioned. 

* * « * 

On Tuesday, Sir Samuel Hoare laid a Conservative 
opinion before the Federal Structure Sub-Committee. 
He did not profess to speak for the Unionist Party. 
The sense of his speech was an unwillingness to commit 
himself until the picture of a Federal Constitution had 
been completed. “‘ My attitude,” he declared, “is not 
a non-possumus.” He might be satisfied on every point 
under discussion or he might not—it was too soon to say. 
Whereupon Lord Sankey intervened with “ We must 
fill in the picture as soon as we can for Sir Samuel. He 
is quite right.” That was an opportune, neat and 
practical remark, but we are left lamenting the inability 
of Sir Samuel Hoare to see that the total absence of 


constructive enthusiasm in his speech was a_ bad 
psychological defect. 
x * oS * 


The Coal Strike 

Last Saturday the Conciliation Board in Cardiff failed 
to produce an agreement between the mineowners and 
the miners. The strike in South Wales, which has 
put about 150,000 men out of work, therefore went on 
and is continuing when we write on Thursday. The 
owners firmly refused to have anything to do with the 
plan for a settlement by the National Board, and there 
is nothing in the Mines Act about compelling them. 
The formidable figures of the losses of the South Wales 
mines during the last four years place the owners on 
extremely strong ground when they reiterate their 
declaration that they cannot pay the same wages for 
less work. The miners on their side implicitly admit 
the owners’ case when they hint at the possibility of a 
subsidy from the Government. We cannot believe, 
however, that whatever may happen there will be another 
subsidy. That is too bad to be seriously thought of. 

* * * % 


The first aim of the miners after the breakdown of 
last Saturday was to persuade the Government, some- 
how or other and in spite of the Act, to apply 
force to the owners—to make them act on the suggestion 





<—mme 


of the National Board. 
have reflected upon what that demand involves. If 
they want the recommendations of the National Board 


to have the force of law they cannot possibly contract-out_ 


of any compulsion which might be applied to themsclyes 
from the same source. They were really inviting the 
Government to institute what would amount to a system 
of compulsory arbitration—a system which has worked 
very poorly in Australia and has always been shunned 
for good reasons in this country by both employers and 
employed. It is particularly surprising that the miners 
should have asked for such a thing, as it was the element of 
compulsion in the Samuel Report of 1926 which prevented 
them from accepting Sir Herbert Samuel’s solution, 
Had they accepted it the Coal Strike would have been 
ended quickly and there would have been no General 
Strike. 
x ** * o* 

Mr. Graham evidently found little help in the miners’ 
proposal and his next step was to summon both the 
owners and the miners’ leaders to London. — The 
meeting which took place on Wednesday was not. tech- 
nically a reconstitution of the South Wales Conciliation 
Board, though the personnel was the same. Mr. Graham, 
whose diplomatic art in bringing people nearer together 
than they were before must be acknowledged, began by 
hearing separate statements first by the owners and then 
by the miners. It was not till he had both these statements 
before him that he arranged for a joint meeting late in 
the evening. No details were published of what  hap- 
pened at this meeting, but the results were of the first 
importance. The owners and miners’ leaders are to 
mect again at Cardiff with every confidence that the 
strike will be quickly brought to an end. 

* * * * 
The Cotton Crisis 

If the strikes against the “‘ more looms to a weaver” 
system continuc in the cotton industry, the employers, 
according to their present intention, will resort to a 
general lock-out. On ‘Tuesday, at a full mecting, 
they decided to support all the members of their 
organizations who are suffering from strikes. This 
means a sympathetic closing of mills. At Burnley, the 
chief strike centre, the number of men who have remained 
at work is decreasing. The Labour correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian reports an employer’s statement 
that many operatives wanted to work but that they were 
diverted by the pickets. On Tuesday there was a joint 
meeting between the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations and the Weavers’ Amalgamation, but the 
meeting concerned itself with ordinary business and 
the ** more looms ” dispute was not even mentioned. 

* * * * 


‘ 


Signor Mussolini and Peace 

In a broadcast “talk” on New Year's Day Signor 
Mussolini explained himself and Fascism to the people 
of the United States. His pacific sentiments were most 
welcome. It is impossible, of course, to reconeile them 
literally with his recent laudations of navies and armies 
upon which he said that money was “ never wasted,” 
but we must suppose that one version of his thoughts 
is for home consumption and the other for consumption 
abroad. YT ortunately it is reasonable to believe that the 
foreign version is the true one, for obviously Signor 
Mussolini could have roared like the German Emperor 
in the face of all the world if he had wanted to do so. 
He preferred to say that he had fought as a common 
soldier himself and knew how terrible war was. How 
then could he possibly “ think without horror” of the 
prospect of another war? He knew that if only two 
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countries were at first involved the war would spread 
everywhere. Death would visit not soldiers only but 
whole populations, and civilization itself might be sub- 
merged. “ Italy,” he exclaimed, “ will never take the 
initiative in starting a war.” 
* * * * 

The Birthday of the League 

The date of this issue of the Spectator coincides with 
the eleventh birthday of the League of Nations. It 
used to be the fashion to cast doubts on the idealisms and 
enthusiasms of Geneva. but to-day no one questions the 
services rendered by the League in the cause of peace. 
Some years ago only a few journalists attended the 
meetings at Geneva; at the recent assemblies between 
500 and 600 newspapers were represented, and there 
are many other instances of the growth of the League in 
popular esteem. There may be two opinions as to 
the political work that has been achieved by the League 
of Nations so far; and it must be admitted that 
many vexed questions remain undecided, that the 
Economic Commission was a failure—a glorious one, 
maybe—and that the Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament has produced the very wraith of a Draft 
Treaty. Yet we cannot have everything at once, and 
under the wise guidance of Sir Eric Drummond, the 
League continues to grow in usefulness year by year. The 
Seerctariat was reorganized at the last Assembly, and is 
now better fitted than ever to be a source of research and a 
clearing-house of international information. 

x * * * 

Germany and Disarmament 

President von Hindenburg in his reply to New Year 
messages emphasized the importance of disarmament, 
If the Allies do not disarm they cannot refuse to Germany 


the right to an equal measure of armament. What 
would happen then? A re-armed Germany would 
increase the nervousness of France to alarm. Europe 


would again become an armed camp regarding peace as 
a mere interval between wars. That is the appalling 
danger which the forthcoming Disarmament Conterence 
has to prevent. 
x * * 

The Trade Unions and Unemployment Insurance 

The Industrial Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
described last Saturday what he says happened at a 
meeting between the Prime Minister and a delegation 
from the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 
The delegates came to protest against the terms of 
reference of the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance. In particular they objected to the clause 
providing for an investigation into “the means by 
which the Fund may be made solvent and _ self-sup- 
porting.” We agree with the Daily Telegraph that such 
objections to a Royal Commission which is already sitting 
are most improper and probably unprecedented. It 
seems that last month the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress instructed Trade Unionists not to give 
evidence before the Royal Commission without first 
communicating with the Council. The constitutional 
character of a Royal Commission is implied in its 
theoretical powers to call for any persons or documents 
and to compel evidence. If the tactics of the General 
Council are what they are said to be, their purpose is such 
a rule by caucus as has never been tolerated. 

; * * * a 

The Princess Royal 

We greatly regret to record the death last Sunday of 
the Princess Royal, the King’s eldest sister. The sincere 
sympathy of the whole nation with the Royal Family 
in their sorrow has becn unmistakable. Few marriages 


have been more popular than that of the Princess Royal 


with Lord Fife, who was afterwards created Duke of 
Vife. It was obviously a marriage of affection, not of 
arrangement—a marriage after the hearts of the people 
and one which has helped to establish the propricty of 
Royal persons marrying outside their circle. The 
Princess Royal was little known to the public, as she 
preferred a life of seclusion, but at home she had very 
serious duties to perform and artistic tastes to cultivate, 
and these things she did so as to earn the respect and 
liking of all who knew her. 
* * * * 

Marshal Joffre 

All British people were deeply moved as they heard 
day by day of the gallant and uncomplaining struggle 
for life of the late Marshal Joffre. The struggle ended 
last Saturday morning. He was seventy-nine years of 
age. His first failure as French Commander-in- 
Chief in the War brought him some disparagement, and 
it was easy afterwards to compare the flashing imagina- 
tion of Marshal Foch with that of his humdrum pre- 
decessor. One would have thought that Marshal Joffre’s 
glorious success in the First Battle of the Marne would 
have set him unassailably upon a pedestal, but at the 
time the credit for the battle was given in the main to 
General Galliéni, the Governor of Paris. Since then 
the conviction has spread, no doubt justly and upon 
proper evidence, that the great conception of turning 
the flank of General von Kluck belonged to Marshal 
Joffre. He had foreseen and waited for his opportunity, 
and he took it like a flash of lightning when it occurred. 

a * oe * 

It was a marvellous redemption of the utter failure 
of his original plan for outflanking the German armies 
of the North. Although he was a Southerner and 
a man of the people, he had none of the popular 
expansiveness and volubility of the provengal. Never- 
theless, his benevolence penetrated his silence, and his 
nickname “ Papa” expressed the affection in which 
he was held. Nothing seems more certain than that his 
name will endure as one of the greatest names of the 
War. When he halted the Germans on the Marne he 
had net indeed delivered a decisive stroke, but he had 
prevented them from winning the War. Their plans 
worked like clockwork or fell into disarray. With 
perfect composure and confidence and at the right 
moment he disorganized the inside of the clock. 

* * * * 
Sadler’s Wells 

Sadler’s Wells served London as a house of entertain- 
ment for almost two and a half centuries, and was for 
eighteen years the home of London’s Shakespeare. It 
was therefore fitting that it should have been reopened 
on Twelfth Night, to work in conjunction with the Old 
Vic in the production of the classics of our stage at popular 
prices. London owes this debt to the co-operation of the 
Carnegie Trustees, several London municipal authorities, 
and private persons, prominent among whom for his 
devoted labours has been Mr. R. P. P. Rowe. Many 
poor people have subscribed, and altogether more than 
£80,000 has been raised for the rebuilding of the 
theatre, which was found derelict in 1924 by a band of 
pioneers, including Miss Lilian Baylis. Sadler’s Wells 
and the Old Vie will present opera and drama alternately, 
the Old Vic companies going from one to the other. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 38} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10335 ; on Wednesday week, 103}; a yearago, 100%. 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 943; on 
Wednesday week, 943; a year ago, 86; Conversion 


Loan (3$ per cent.) was oa Wednesday 813; 
week, 813; a year ago, 7-43. 
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\IR CHIMANLAL SETALVAD and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru are to be congratulated on their statesman- 
like action in meeting a large part of the Mohammedan 
demands for safeguarding their position. Whether or not, 
in a future we need not consider to be impossibly distant, 
the various religious minorities of India will agree to pull 
together, the present position is that the seventy million 
followers of Islam (to say nothing of the two and a-half 
million Sikhs in British India) cannot be deprived 
against their will of a representation without which they 
consider that their interests would be adversely affected. 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad has had the courage and the 
wisdom to recognize this, and if only Dr. Moonji and 
those who think with him would agree, the way would 
be cleared to the adjustment of one of the most difficult 
questions which confronted the Conference. 

Another difficulty is that of the guarantees which are 
necessary before Indians can obtain the substance rather 
than the shadow of self-government: how, in other 
words, is ‘ responsibility at the centre” to be made a 
reality ? Responsible Indian opinion at the present 
moment, as represented at the Round Table Conference 
(but not, alas! in the Mahasabha, of whose intentions we 
know little), would probably be ready to admit the 
necessity, during the transition period, for the control 
of the Army and of Foreign Affairs to be outside the 
purview of the Delhi legislature, subject to three 
conditions : 

(a) That a first-class military college, somewhat on the 
lines of Sandhurst, should be established in India forthwith. 

(b) That, in the meanwhile, adequate attempts should 
be made to train Indians as King’s Commissioned 
Officers. As many qualified Indians as possible should 
be accepted for the Indian Army ; and although we are 
well aware that such candidates may not come forward 
with the alacrity that some of our Indian friends would 
have us believe, yet we must make our good intentions 
clear beyond a peradventure. 

(c) That we should accept in principle the policy of 
replacing the British Army by the Indian Army at the 
earliest possible date, subject, however, to the military 
needs at any given moment, which would probably lead 
Indians themselves to ask for a proportion of British 
troops at any rate on the frontiers and at the strategetic 
centres of India. 


The Indian Conference 





While the Army is under British control, obviously — 
some guarantees must be given for the financial supplies — 


necessary for its maintenance. In_ this connexion, 
various expedients have been suggested, such as_ that 
Army expenditure should be a first charge on the Indian 
Revenue, and should not be subject to the vote of the 
Indian legislature. This, in our opinion, would be an 
essential condition of progress for some time to come, 
although, in order to satisfy Indian opinion, the British 
Government should take all possible steps to curtail 
military expenditure, perhaps by appointing a Joint 
Committee representative of both Great Britain and 
India to consider the factors involved in internal and 
external security. 

As we wrote on a previous occasion, the British people 
have an unique opportunity at the present time of pro. 
viding a Constitution for India that will satisfy the legi- 
timate aspirations of the various sections of the Indian 
peoples to control their own destinies. The transforma- 
tion in public opinion since the Spectator first wrote on 
Indian aspirations has been almost magical, and we 
have little doubt that the majority of the British elec. 
torate are now in favour of according full Dominion 
status to India, with all its implications, as soon as a 
transitional period has elapsed. We believe that, if such 
a declaration were made, this Conference would returm 
to India with every prospect of detaching a considerable 
number of Extremists to the cause of co-operation and 
peace. 

Financial as well as military guarantees would, of course, 
be requisite, but there can be no doubt that reasonable 
assurances for the repayment of the interest on the loans 
contracted by India and for the security of the British 
-apital invested would be forthcoming. 

One thing further must be said. Since the change in 
public opinion, to which we refer above, there can be 
little doubt that any workable Constitution evolved 
by the Round Table Conference will be endorsed by 
Parliament. This country has risen to the occasion. 
It remains for the Indian delegates to produce that 
workable Constitution which we all desire, and to that 
task the Indian Princes, who have already done so much 
by their energy and self-sacrifice, can, and will, make yet 
further contributions, 


The Future of the B.B.C. 


| ene programme of the B.B.C, for what may very 
- roughly be called the educational side of the 
Corporation’s work has made a deep impression. Even 
people who are slow to observe and understand the 
drift of new movements have suddenly become aware 
of the vast significance of the B.B.C, It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the B.B.C. has a much larger 
potential capacity than any other British institution 
to determine standards of public taste and conduct, 
art, music, scientific knowledge and even of religion, 
though this subject is specially excluded from con- 
troversial treatment, 

Democracy having proceeded to its electoral cul- 
mination is now revealing some of the defects of its 
The disillusionment which is inevitable is 
those with an aptitude for panic or pessimism 
that democracy is already marked down for 
We do not share that gloomy belief; we are 


success. 
causing 
to say 
failure, 


confident that the democratic spirit, which is expressed 


in the usual sensible behaviour of the nation in an 
emergency, will repair each defect which becomes 


intolerable, Nevertheless, many kinds of help will be 
needed for democracy, and no particular help is likely to 
be more valuable than that of the B.B.C. Sir John 
Reith has described the B.B.C. as an immense integrating 
foree, and he is justified. 

No other institution can make its voice heard with 
such certainty or, for that matter, with such persistence. 
The most important statements of public policy in 
the newspapers are read by comparatively few people, 
but the B.B.C.’s voice projects itself into almost every 
home, if only at the will of the children, and men and 
women find themselves listening even when they have 
not troubled to switch on the instruction. Take an 
example—fantastic perhaps—of what the B.B.C. could 
do if necessary. Suppose it were arranged that the 
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King should make an announcement by wireless to all 
his subjects at a particular time and suppose that it 
was stated that no clue to the nature of the announcement 
would be given in advance. Picture the excitement. 
No possessor of a wireless set would fail to be listening-in 
at the great moment, and all those without sets would 
ask to be allowed to gather round their friends’ loud 
Such a range of communication and influence 
ineredible when the B.B.C. 


speakers. 


would have seemed 


began. 


No wonder that there is much discussion about the 
best kind of administration for the B.B.C. of the future 
and about the character of the entertainment and 
“talks ” provided in return for the minute subscription 
which has made listening-in a universal possibility. 
When Sir John Reith took the B.B.C. in hand the occasion 
and the man were well met. He showed himself from 
the beginning to possess strong personality and deter- 
He had a clear idea of what a broadcasting 
He had no idea of keeping his 


mination. 
service ought to be. 


car to the ground and of obeying the greatest number of 


critics. His policy was to lead, not to follow. Being 
a man of sense,he recognized the futility of being so far 
in advance of his public as to lose touch with it, but he 
succeeded in being always far enough ahead to be con- 
spicuously a leader. His followers have been learning to 


run faster and the whole movement can be kept 
now at a sensibly higher rate of progress. He 
never neglected entertainment, but his real ambition 


for broadeasting was that it should be an instrument 
of education. The nation is profoundly in his debt. 
The service of the B.B.C. is far the best in the 
world. 


The policy of lending the wireless service to education 
has recently been reinforced by the association with 
the B.B.C. of two Councils concerned exclusively with 
education—the Council for Adult Education and the 
Council for School Broadeasting. Part of the purpose 
of these Councils is, or ought to be, to prevent the talks 
of the B.B.C. from becoming a sort of dram-drinking. 
Englishmen have never made a hobby of attending 
lectures: their habits are not those of the Americans 
or the French. It may be that the “talks” of the 
B.B.C. are creating a lecture-going habit, but if so there 
is a danger. Edueation cannot be advanced by small 
doses of information unless every dose inspires the 
desire to pursue the subject. The B.B.C. in its own 
publications wisely suggests courses of reading and the 
Council for Adult Education is actively creating “* dis- 
cussion groups ” and bringing the lecturers into personal 
contact with the “ listening-in”’ students. This is 
only one example of the ramifications of the work of the 
B.B.C, 


From whatever point of view the work may be 
examined, it seems essential to secure a future administra- 
tion for the B.B.C. which will be adequate to the multi- 
plying needs. At present there is a Board of Governors 
which may be said to represent in part the Government 

on the principle that the Government cannot allow 
such a service as the B.B.C. to be beyond its control 
and in part the public, which has a right to be saved 
irom the prejudices or excesses of autocrats or faddists, 
Under the Board thus constituted is the real guide of the 
whole enterprise, auctor as well as fundator —the Director- 
General, Sir John Reith. 


It is a question whether the complexities of the 
service will not outgrow, if they have not already 
outgrown, both a Board like the present one and such 
patriarchal control as has been brilliantly exercised by 


Sir John Reith. It is an established rule that any 
dazzling success of personality makes posterity suffer for 
it, because posterity can seldom supply an equivalent per- 
sonality. The law of safety is to build a bridge to a 
new order of things so that the loss of the personality, 


when it comes, shall not cause a catastrophe. One 
has seen this law asserting itself in the familiar 


criticisms of special creations so wide 
Fascist State and the Salvation Army. 


apart as the 


administration 
‘aution. This provokes 
The suecesses of the past 
have been beyond all expectation, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the Board and the Director-General 
should wish to avoid unnecessary risks. We cannot 
believe, however, that the ultimate hunger for education 
will be satisfied without a wider distribution of authority 
at the headquarters of the B.B.C. There has been too 
much caution, we think, in trying to maintain a line 
between uncontroversial and controversial subjects. Of 
course, we know that the authorities have modified the 
hardness of that line by the debates called “ Points of 
View,” and have also allowed partisan political state- 
ments to be delivered in strict alternation. All this, 
however, is not enough. If the listeners-in are children 
~—which we do not admit—they will soon grow up. To 
make the pros and the cons alternate may always be a 
wise policy, but this admission does not require us to 
approve of the exclusion of most controversial subjects. 
In practice the “ wrong” opinion—whichever that 
might be—would not get too long a start from the right 
opinion. Men do not move so quickly as to act on the 
advice of a B.B.C. voice within a few hours or 
within a few days. 


The tendency of the present B.B.C. 
seems to us to err on the side of 
neither surprise nor blame. 


even 


It is not a dangerous ideal to carry ordinary listeners 
world of intellectual adventure. It does no 
harm to anyone to be provoked, and a man is as easily 
driven into opposition as into acquiescence. After all, 
few statements even of “facts” can be absolutely 
uncontroversial. The true line of safety for the B.B.C. 
is a boldness. It is too late to go back. 
The B.B.C. is already more a University than a Cor- 
respondence College. A test of what we have called 
‘“* reasonable boldness ” is provided by the topical subject 
of India. Here is a crucial question upon the answer 
to which the future of the British Empire in relation 
to subject peoples may depend. The B.B.C. has not 
given us one political “talk” about India. The Govern- 
ment, we suppose, demanded a reticence which may 
have been considered convenient, but even if reasons 
of State imposed a justifiable ban in this case there have 
been other cases where there were at least no reasons 
of State for silence. 


into a 


reasonable 


We think that when new members of the Board have 
to be appointed in two years it will be desirable to give 
rather more scope and authority to some of those who 
have mastered the technique of broadcasting. These 
new Governors might be like Heads of Departments 
who also Cabinet Ministers. Their colleagues on 
the Board of Governors would have a hold upon any 
excesses of departmental enthusiasm, just as the Cabinet 
has a hold over its individual members, who must submit 
their schemes for approval. 


are 





Tux article by Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree on “* The 
Control of the Drink Trade,’ announced for this 
week, is unavoidably held over until our next issue. 
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The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and womcn presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticisy 
of organized religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
by those best qualified to do so. 


ill-informed, is common, and we hold that it should be met 


—e § 
arene, 


Such criticism, well and 


Harvey, part author of The Naturalness of Religion, answers Mr. Louis Anderson Fenn’s article on ‘“ An Interpretation of 


Atheism.” 


Next week Mr. John Strachey, M.P., writes on * Religion and Socialism.” | 


The Significance of Theism 


By Proressor Joun Harvey. 


" - it of real moment what a man’s religious beliefs 

A are if his heart is in the right place? Consider the 
Christian ereeds, the frequent insincerity of those who 
profess them and the inevitable inadequacy of the ideas 
that express them, infected as they are with symbol and 
metaphor. Can we help concluding that the apparently 
deep cleavage between theist and atheist is but super- 
ficial ; and that the true opposition is between those whose 
lives, whatever be their beliefs, embody some genuine ideal- 
ism and faith in human aspirations, and those, on the 
other hand, whose lives are without hope or disinterested- 
ness?” 

Such, I hope, is a fair statement of the main conclusion 
of Mr. L. Anderson Fenn’s able and sincere Interpretation 
of Atheism, in which (to adapt a phrase of Mr. Chesterton's) 
he would almost persuade us that atheism and Christi- 
anity are very much alike. especially atheism. There is 
much in Mr. Fenn’s exposition with which many who 
“profess and call themselves Christians ” will feel in 
warm sympathy. Yet, taken as a whole, it surely implies 
a misinterpretation of the central significance of theism. 
Hfow far it fairly represents the mental attitude of the 
Russian communist [am not competent to judge. 

We notice first the extremely sceptical view of know- 
ledge underlying Mr. Fenn’s argument. In places he 
seems to imply a thoroughgoing mistrust of the whole 
effort of the interpreting mind, in so far as it claims to 
give knowledge of reality. We cannot (it is urged) really 
get beyond the “data of expericnee,” primary facts. 
Thought may indulge in congenial phantasies upon these 
(as in religious myth and creed) or, as in science, frame 
useful schemes for handling them ; but in neither case will 
our interpretation be a digging deeper into a knowledge 
of reality. But what are these ‘ fundamental data ” of 
religion, in comparison with which a man’s religious 
beliefs are to be disparaged as little more than a personal 
gloss or comment ? Clearly they are not mere spasms 
of subjective feeling, but (in Mr. Fenn’s words) * what 
men and women have found in life’; and this must 
include the beliefs they have come to hold about life, or 
(which is the same thing) what life has come to mean to 
them. There is no core of pure “ experiences *\ or facts 
capable of isolation, which we may contrast with the 
theoretical “interpretation” we give them. Theory 
soaks into even the simplest fact, and the attempt to 
detach one from the other is not so much (in Mr. Fenn’s 
metaphor) to take a fastener from a bundle of papers, as 
to attempt to peel an onion, Thought-experience is, in 
fact, thé process by which the mind interprets more 
clearly and acknowledges more effectively the nature of 
that reality with which it is from the first in encounter. 

The sceptical doubt that would discredit apy belict’s 
claim to truth is here rendered more plausible by a com- 
* God is from the human angle, .deriva- 
This phrase is a mere blur. 
man’s thought 


mon confusion. 
tive and hypothetical.” 
If it means that the idea of God, 7.e., 
about God, is in process of transition, has evolved, 
changed in the light of growing experience—well and 
good. But it may also convey the suggestion that God, 
the object to which such thought is directed, is in some 


sense “ derivative and insecure, a mere “ idea in the 


mind.” This is to beg the whole question, and deny by 
implication that our minds strike outward and cay 
grapple with a reality, which, in the case of the supreme 
reality, is so far from being “ derivative ” that everything 
“derives” from it. It is as though, because we can 
speak loosely of Ptolemy’s universe being far smaller thay 
that of Sir James Jeans, we were to assert that the universe 
in its actual being has grown in size during the Christian 
era, or that its magnitude is quite hypothetical. 

We are reminded that many of the formulations in 
abstract science are avowedly dealing with relations and 
symbols, rather than with actual entities. But it should 
be clear that a religious affirmation cannot be compared 
with an equation of mathematical physics; if only for 
the capital reason that the mind is facing in the opposite 
direction, away from generality and abstraction, and 
towards concrete individuality. The term ‘ God” to 
the theist does mean, as the term “ electron” to the 
physicist does not mean, the reallest of real beings ; other: 
wise his whole attitude of mind would be other than it is, 

Once we escape from the scepticism which holds suspect 
the claim of thought to give knowledge, we see that there 
is no justification for an arbitrary division between 
certain interpretations or beliefs which are to be given the 
status of “ fundamental things,” and others which are to 
be esteemed more lightly as ‘ formulas.” Religious 
beliefs have, so to speak, as much right to claim truth as 
the particular beliefs of every day ; though the claim may 
be more difficult to substantiate. And whether true or 
not, the belief of the Christian theist, if whole-heartedly 
believed as true, must profoundly affect his attitude to 
the particular experiences of life—i.e., will make those 
experiences actually other than they would be, as_ the 
details in a picture actually look different if we have a 
clue to the whole design. If the belief that a man is our 
friend determines, as it may, our outlook upon life, why 
should the belief in a supreme * friend behind phenomena’ 
fail to do so far more momentously ? 

My aim is not so much to advance reasons for accepting 
the ultimate beliefs of Christian theism, as to demur to 
the view that they do not, when examined, yield any 
* meaning for human life ~ which might not equally well 
be expressed in purely secularist terms. I close by con- 
sidering this contention as it concerns those fundamental 
articles of Christian belief which Mr. Fenn seeks to 
analyse ; God as “personal,” as all-powerful, as Father. 

The attribution of “personality” to God raises, no 
doubt, profoundly diflicult issues. But it certainly is not 


a mere gloss upon a man’s “ sense of communion ” with 
nature, for, as Mr. Fenn hints, such a ‘* sense” is not 


peculiar to theists. Rather it affirms, not that we may 
have certain feelings, but what that Reality is like with 
which man may enter into relation—whether this is 
manifested in feelings or not. Here as always the theist’s 
altirmation is much more concerned with God's being 
than with human feelings. 

The word ‘ almighty,” Mr. Fenn thinks, “ has in the 
literal sense no meaning at all.” It amounts in his view 
to asserting the invincible power of certain kinds of good, 
** because the world is what it is and men what they are.” 
Is there not a profound difference in import between this 
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and the theist’s affirmation—the invincible and inex- 
haustible power of certain kinds of good, because God is 
what He is? This latter claim implies the repudiation of 
the old homo mensura positivism ; against which Theism 
will always repeat with Plato: ‘“ Now God is to be for us 
the measure of all things, far more than man-—as people 
assert.” 

Faith in man is an excellent thing, but no moral 
equivalent for belief in God. It is no accident that an 
optimism built on this precarious foundation alternates 
with cynicism, romantic pessimism, and even Satanistic 
nihilism. ‘* Men what they are”; but what is man? 
Vor the theist he is a being whose reach exceeds his 
grasp, who cannot but appeal to a standard not of his 
own making, and whose life only acquires al iding meaning 
and worth with the realization of an etern.1] source of 
meaning and value outside himself. The affirmation of 
an “almighty ever-living God” is the answer to the 
haunting doubt whether, if human life is merely a human 


concern, it matters very much what we do with it. It is 
the assertion that man is not his own master ; he belongs. 

But the most extreme travesty of Christian theism is that 
which dilutes the “* Fatherhood of God” to mean no more 
than that the world is not hostile to human aspirations ; 
as though the absence of a veto were the same thing as 
active aid and care. It is surely of the essence of this 
Christian belief (whether true or false) that there is a 
“divine aggression,” an initiative of love for man to 
which his religion is but his response, and by responding 
to which new reaches are opened up to him ; a prevenient 
grace, through which he may have the experience of 
being succoured. It is a long step from the faith in an un- 
refractory, adaptable world to the belief in a God who is 
the “lover of men’s souls.” The staggering claim of 
Christian theism that “ the all-great is the all-loving too ” 
had better be rejected out of hand than explained away 
in this fashion. But if it is true, what belief could matter 
more to life than this ? 


Clearing the Slums—I 


By ALFRED 


|Mr. Bossom, a distinguished architect and an alderman of the 
L.C.C., is already known to our readers. In this article and the next 
he states a problem that has sorely vexed our generation, and 
suggests a solution which appears to us worthy of the most serious 
consideration. To Mr. Bossom’s article next week Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has added a footnote in his inimitable manner.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


W HAT is the slum clearance problem in London when 

stated dimensionally and numerically ? Roughly 
it is the problem of getting rid immediately of about 120 
acres of buildings that already come under the definition 
of slums and of a further forty acres of property that, if 
left alone, will very soon qualify for inclusion in the same 
distressing category. These areas are inhabited by about 
60,000 people who, if their homes are to be pulled down 
and rebuilt, must be housed elsewhere during the pro- 
cesses of demolition and reconstruction. 

But let us get a little closer to it than this. The very 
shrewd, hard-working, indomitable business man—not to 
mention his still more business-like wife—-who lives in 
what we call “ the slums ” (and who has not always the 
desire to leave them) must in most cases, in nearly every 
case, sleep somewhere near his job. 

In his own sphere and on his own scale he resembles the 
consultant physician. The latter may be the greatest 
medical genius that the world has ever known—he must 
still have his rooms in Harley Street and the entire 
ordained equipment of butler, secretary, maid, chauffeur 
and all the rest of it. 

So with his humbler brother in Whitechapel and 
Bethnal Green. He, too, is pinned down to a certain 
locality. Following an occupation that is not blessed 
(or cursed) with Union hours, he has all his work cut out 
to kecp body and soul together. Therefore, he is handi- 
capped from the outset with this disability, he must be on 
the spot, he must always be within easy reach of his job, 
he can neither live nor work where and as he pleases— 
still less where and as other people please. 

And who are the slum-dwellers ? How do they live ? 
What occupations do they follow? Well, they are char- 
women, night porters, market workers, hawkers, fruit- 
stallers, barrow trundlers, coffec-stall men and_ repre- 
sentatives of all the other little one-man occupations that 
hang largely on the fringe of retail trade. 

These people cannot spend an hour, or even half an 
hour at the beginning or end of the day getting to and from 
their work, nor is it wise or humane to uproot them from 
the familiar surroundings and associations of their neigh- 
bourhood, from their friends, their Lodges, their pub. 





C. Bossom. 


which is also their club, and their favourite church or 
school. Moving slum dwellers to the great cottage 
estates that the L.C.C. have founded outside of London 
has not proved an unvarying success. They often filter 
back as soon as they can and begin to create new slums 
by overcrowding the houses of the district where they 
used to live. 

To decant them, therefore, as near as possible to their 
old homes, while these are being pulled down and rebuilt, 
is the very core of the problem. But we must be very 
careful, while doing so, to see to it that the demolition of 
old slums is not being accompanied by the creation of new 
ones. Indeed, I think the first and essential step in 
tackling the slum problem as a whole is to call a halt to 
that overcrowding which is for ever at work, dragging 
properties down to the slum level. 

This could be done without any new laws. The very 
understanding and broad-minded medical officers of the 
various boroughs have the knowledge, the powers and 
the machinery for fixing the maximum number of people 
who should be allowed to live in any given habitation, 
and for taking care that in no circumstances was that 
number exceeded. I know of one borough in London 
that is moving on these lines, with the result that some 
forty-five families a month are being persuaded to change 
their quarters. In one case a family of seven earning 
over £10 a week were living in two rooms at a total 
weekly rent of 8s. 6d. In another case a man and his 
wife whose children had grown up and married were 
found to be the only occupiers of a five-roomed flat, while 
enjoying the Government subsidy that aids them in en- 
joying so low a rental. Such cases of overcrowding and 
of undercrowding must be made impossible of recurrence 
if new slums are not to spring up as fast as the old ones 
disappear. 

It is not suggested that all overcrowded places must 
now by any means be attacked and forced to give up their 
occupants, but as these overcrowded areas do become 
partially vacated it should be made impossible for the 
overcrowding to be again repeated. 

Beneath the shelter, then, of a zoning system that would 
designate the maximum number of people permitted to 
live in each house, a final and definit:ve attack on the 
slum problem of London can be, and must be, launched. 

I have already specified one of the conditions of success 
in this vast undertaking, namely, that the 60,000 people 
whose dwellings are to be cleared away and rebuilt must 
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during these processes be housed as near their work as 
possible. It has been estimated that about 50,000 of 
them could return to their original sites when these have 
been covered by modern four or five-storey tenement 
houses. But in the interval land would have to be found 
and buildings erected to carry them through the decanting 
period, and land would also be needed for the 10,000 or so 
surplus émigrés who would be obliged to make their 
permanent homes elsewhere. 

Where is this land to be found? In the always con- 
gested East End what open spaces are left, what buildings 
are available for these crucial purposes? Very few 
indeed, in fact hardly any. Moreover, the cost of acquir- 
ing them and of freeing them from all the legal encum- 
brances, such as leases and ancient lights, that at present 
are almost insuperable barriers to quick action is, I will 
not say prohibitive—for the thing has to be done—but an 
immense and most formidable drain even on the resources 
of the citizens of the biggest city in the world. If money 
van be saved in building by better organization and 
planning ahead, by all means let it be saved, for, once lost; 
it is irretrievably lost. 

Next week I hope to show that all these problems can 
be made to yield to a thoroughly organized, simultaneous 
and sustained attack along the entire front; that the 
Jand can be had and building costs reduced ; and that in 
eight years we can utterly break the back of London’s 
slum clearance problem, 


The Collapse of Democracy 
By Sir Caries PETRIE 
[This article will be answered next week by Sir Ernest Benn, 
and there will be a further article by Mr. A. A. Baumann (“ A. A. B.”) 
in a subsoquent issue.—Ep. Spectator. } 


| pores the most remarkable political change 

which has taken place during the last twenty 
years has been the disappearance of that outward con- 
stitutional uniformity which was so prominent a feature 
of the first decade of the present century. Immediately 
before the late War no nation deemed itself civilized 
unless it had a King or President, with a Legislature, 
and through these the country was governed, more or 
less according to those democratic principles which it 
was believed had finally triumphed in the French 
Revolution. Even China and Turkey paid lip-service 
to this ideal, and Russia had a Duma, which from time 
to time did actually meet. To-day all this has changed, 
and State after State has turned its back upon democracy, 
with the result that the older forms of government, 
which men deemed had been completely superseded, are 
once more coming into favour. 

There can be little doubt but that the War was to 
a very large extent responsible for the abandonment of 
the democratic theory. It was won by the Allies 
because they were more true to the principle of monarchy, 
in the etymological sense of the word, than were their 
opponents, and this war-time lesson was not forgotten 
when the difficulties of the post-War period began to 
make themselves felt. Even in Great Britain and 
France, the protagonists of the Parliamentary System, 
this tendency has been at work: both Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Baldwin were in a far stronger position than 
any previous Prime Minister had been, while before the 
War no French Chamber would have trusted a Minister 
with the power that M. Poinezré wielded after his return 
to office in 1926. 

Then, again, democracy, as it issued from the French 
Revolution, was political in its nature, and the Repre- 
sentative System, to which it gave birth, bore the same 
imprint, and was designed to solve political problems, 
So long as the great questions of the day were primarily 


— 





concerned with politics it worked fairly well, but as 
soon as they became economic it showed itself powerless 
to deal with them. The reason for this is not far to 


seek, for the politician is an expert in politics but an” 


amateur in economics, and as soon as the latter came 
to dominate public life his incompetence was revealed, 
The same is true of finance, and in every country where 
democracy has fallen into disrepute it has been through 
its mismanagement of the national finances. 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that democracy is a 
luxury which only a rich nation can afford, for economic 
and financial problems demand instant action, and in 
the main do not, like those of politics, admit of pro. 
longed deliberation and discussion ; so it is not surprising 
that the Parliamentary System, of which debate is the 
life-blood, should prove unable to deal with them. 

It is rarely, however, now contended by the advocates 
of democracy that it is more efficient than dictatorship, 
for such contrasts as those between the Italy of to-day 
and of the pre-Fascist era, and the Dublin of the com- 
missioner and of the old corporation, are too pronounced 
to admit of such an argument being used; but it is 
maintained that personal freedom is greater where 
democratic principles prevail. Nevertheless, even this 
is open to serious doubt. 

There is more social liberty in Italy and Spain, to 
quote but two examples, than there is in Great Britain 
and the United States. The greatest blow struck at 
the freedom of the individual in modern times was 
not the triumph of Fascism, but the enactment of Pro- 
hibition, and if in this country we have not gone so far 
as that, there are a hundred petty restrictions to which 
we are subject every day of our lives, which the Italian 
and Spaniard would never tolerate. As for economic 
liberty, it certainly exists in theory, at any rate for men, 
but when the State has signally failed to provide enough 
work it is useless for it to tell the ordinary citizen that 
he can work when and where he chooses. In spite of 
the fact that a Labour Government is in power at 
Westminster the interests of the working-class are better 
protected in Fascist Italy than in modern Britain. 

It is true that in the Anglo-Saxon countries a man 
may abuse the administration of the day in print or 
upon the platform in a way that would not be possible 
where dictatorship prevails, but this is hardly political 
liberty in itself; nor for that matter is the privilege of 
casting a vote in common with twenty-eight million 
other people every few years. Even the so-called 
freedom of speech is only possible within very narrow 
limits, and it would be no easicr to get an article advocat- 
ing a republic accepted by the Times than by the Corriere 
della Sera. There may be no open censorship in England 
upon the free expression of opinion, but there is an 
effective unofficial one. This is not perhaps undesirable, 
but it savours of hypocrisy to maintain that democracy 
is a synonym for the liberty of the individual. 

The truth is that in these latter days democracy has 
ceased to be the religion it was to our fathers, and has 
become a mere sect, with the result that its devotees 
have waxed more intolerant with the diminution of their 
numbers. Yet there is no real reason for their rage, 
which in some instances is becoming a menace to the 
peace of the world. Forms of government, like means 
of transport and communication, are relative to the needs 
of humanity, and the man who makes a fetish of 
democracy is on a par with him who ridicules wireless 
telegraphy as a new-fangled invention. The Repre- 
sentative System has failed to mect the needs of this 
post-War age, and so, like the horse-drawn vehicle, 
it is falling into disuse, while mankind tries to find 
soincthing to take its place, 
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Persian Art at Burlington House 
By J. V. S. WiLkinson. 

EVER, in previous exhibitions, have the arts 
N been treated as impartially ; never have so many 
arts been represented together ; and never have organizers 
been faced with such problems of arrangement. The 
general verdict seems to be that they have triumphed ; 
and there can be no doubt, at any rate, that the arts of 
Persia are best studied in this juxtaposition. The cumu- 
jative effect is amazingly impressive. 

One had expected, perhaps, some bewilderment on the 
opening day; an undercurrent of scepticism, possibly, 
among the more conservative ; a trace of unwillingness 
to allow great achievement in a tradition so alien to the 
spirit of the Parthenon ; complaints of incoherence of 
material; exclamations against ‘ jewellers’ work.” 

But the general impression—if one can generalize 
at all—was hardly what one had anticipated. The note of 
discriminating dignity—sensitiveness holding exuberance 
in check, an unfailing instinct for harmony controlling 
the boldest and most brilliant colour combinations— 
scemed to dumbfound the critics, while the less critical 
fell in their hundreds before the direct appeal of the world’s 
greatest carpets and brocades, the blue symmetry of the 
architectural vistas, ihe intoxicating colours of the 
ceramics and miniatures. <A succés d’estime had been 
confidently counted on, but the prophets seem to have 
been unduly nervous about the so-called ‘ strangeness ” 
of Persian art, and to have undervalued the sensibility 
of the British public. 

We are more open-minded than we used to be, more 
urbane, and one of the reasons why it is not, after all, 
so hard for us to catch something of the Persian spirit 
is because Persian art, like Persian literature, is mainly 
the expression of the ideals of the most urbane of Eastern 
nations. For these artists were town-dwellers, working 
for kings and aristocrats in capitals and great cities, 
and the natural refinement of a supremely sensitive 
race was fostered by their surroundings and stimulated 
by the luxurious choiceness of their materials. The 
marvels of claboration of Persian design are the product 
of long training in the ateliers of Herat, Tabriz, and 
Isfahan, and the controlled freedom of line of these 
minutely wrought paintings was the result of years of 
apprenticeship in princely studios. And the patrons 
for whose pleasure the artists laboured had often, as 
we know, more than a touch of the craftsman themselves. 
In calligraphy at least—which Islam, so surprisingly to 
us, regarded as chief of all the arts—-kings were proud 
to excel, and the influence of calligraphy is everywhere 
apparent in faience, in carpets, and in 
not only in book miniatures and bindings. The elegance 
of the Arabic script, with its wide range of flowing forms 
and its wonderful decorative possibilities, sets the tone 
of much of Persian design, not only because of the 
religious prestige of fine writing, but because the patron 
would be here especially competent and eager to criticize. 
The arabesque tendril forms, most noticeably, conform 
miraculously to the spirit of the writing, 
does the rectilinear patterning, 


architecture, 


and so, too, 


But none of these elements of decoration was confined 
to Persia; they are common to all Islam, and arise from 
the Arab—or rather Semitic—aversion to the representa. 
tion of natural objects. The genius of the Aryan Persians, 


even after the nation was converted to Islam, never 
quite fell into line with the strict orthodox tradition, 
and it is in his irresistible tendency to introduce natural 
forms into abstract decoration, and in his ingenuity 
in balancing the naturalistic with the abstract, that 
the Persian designer showed his individuality and especial 


mastery. The fifteenth and sixteenth century minia- 
turist, as anyone who visits the incomparable collection 
of miniatures in Rooms X and XI must notice, excelled in 
the portrayal of animals, their movement, their softness 
and their strength, and loved to set his illustrations of 
scenes of legend and romance in gardens bright with 
flowers and flowering trees. And—though perhaps the 
view may offend the purist-—the most delightful of the 
carpets and textiles are those into which precisely these 
motives, and with them the spirit of frank romance, 
are introduced. Even the half-sacred silk carpet from 
the tomb of Shah ‘Abbis in Gallery III has a design 
of cypresses and flowers, the hunting carpets are alive 
with animals, and in plates and jugs, manuscript covers, 
silk tissues and velvets, the miniature painter is always 
impudently intruding with figures of living creatures, 
plants and beasts and human beings. 

This love of natural forms was inherent, it is clear, 
in the race from very early times. The relief of life-like 
Persian courtiers from the Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis, 
the Achaemenid bulls’ heads, the hunting scenes on 
Sasanian plates, in the Exhibition, as well as the great 
legendary Sasanian garden carpet, from which much 
later carpet work derived, were the work of the ancestors 
of the Timurid and Safavid designers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; and whatever the truth may be 
about the somewhat vague ‘‘ Mazdaism”’ and its non- 
representational character of which we are told nowadays, 
the Exhibition teems with examples of the contrary 
tradition contesting with that of abstract design. 

Persian art borrowed freely, as all national arts have 
borrowed, from surrounding nations, East and West; 
most of all from the Far East. But whatever she bor- 
rowed, flower and animal motives, basic forms and 
technical processes, she never failed to invest with her 
own peculiar grace, For unmatched elegance, for 
unfailing refinement, for the quality of its romantic 
feeling, and perhaps above all for its dream-like beauty 
of colour, Persian art is unique and unsurpassed ; and 
if at times it seems to lack something of vitality and 
freedom, it never falls short of great craftsmanship, 


Tree-Planting for Amateurs—II 
By R. GC. K, Ensor. 


[In his first article last week, Mr. Ensor explained how the charm 
of rural England is dependent on the choice and placing of trees, 
and how the small landowner may safeguard his privacy and 
amenities by wise planting.—Eb. Spectator. | 
’ 7 ELL, then, what conifers shall we choose? We 

want kinds which will (1) be a delight to the eye ; 
(2) grow quickly, especially in the early years ; (3) prove 
reasonably hardy, and not let us down in ten, twenty, or 
thirty years’ time by succumbing to diseases, parasites 
or gales. A fourth point, which many will value, is that 
they should shelter and attract song-birds. And a fifth 
is that they should be “ interesting ””—in your small 
choice belts you want something other than the com- 
monest and tritest trees, Timber-value (the criterion of 
commercial forestry) we may here disregard, 

For the fifth reason, among others, I deprecate cither 
of our two common evergreen conifers—the Scots pine 
and the Norway spruce, The first, indeed (“* Scotch firs ” 
as they are confusingly called in popular speech) may be 
used in small groups for colour-contrast; but their 
peculiar hue gets very tiresome in mass, and has been the 
chief source of that reputation for monotony often un- 
justly attached to conifers in general, 

As first choices I propound three species—Douglas 
fir, Cupressus macrocarpa, and Thuya gigantea (which 
nurserymen always call Thuya Lobbii). Of these, Doug'as 
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fir, though not actually a spruce or a silver-fir, is, of all 
trees with an appearance akin to either, much the fastest- 
growing and much the noblest when grown. Its rich 
green leaves have a delicious lemony scent. But you 
must not plant it where there is lime in the subsoil (which 
disqualifies it for large areas of Southern England) ; nor 
place it in the paths of violent gusts, as its very long 
leading-shoots (it sometimes grows 5 ft. in a year) are at 
certain seasons liable to be broken or twisted by them. 

Cupressus macrocarpa is the other fastest-growing 
conifer. It is a lovely tree—grass-green, densely leaved, 
and, when grown in close plantation, slenderly silhouetted 
like a tongue of flame. No other tree provides such 
good cover for song-birds ; a belt of it (if you keep small 
boys out) will multiply your thrushes, blackbirds, 
chaflinches, and, above all, linnets, to an almost incredible 
extent. Many books term it a “ seaside” conifer, but 
in the south it thrives well inland. My third nominee, 
Thuya gigantea, is less good-looking. Brownish-green in 
summer, dark and rusty in winter, its seale-like leaves 
are never a perfect colour. Yet if grown as a wood 
(instead of shrub-fashion or hedge-fashion), the trees’ 
proportions are admirable. It is the most wind-proof, 
snow-proof, and disease-proof conifer that we have ; 
and it is so fond of lime that, even if planted on the 
thinnest, poorest soil over chalk, it will (as I have proved 
myself) make a splendid wood. If you want yet a fourth 
choice, try Pinus insignis, the only grass-green pine ; 
but not upon sites liable to extreme frosts and biting 
East winds. 

All these are “ exoties.””. But coming from the Pacific 
coast they are really more at home in our damp, mild 
climate than the spruces and larches, which we took from 
Continental Europe. 

Plant at uniform distances, with every four trees 
forming a square, but do not necessarily make all your 
belts oblong. Follow your fancy and the he of the ground, 
and never forget that your objectives are woods, not 
shrubberies. Plant the smallest ‘ transplants” that 
you can buy (at prices per 1,000 or per 100); and plant 
all conifers ‘* pure ’—?.e., do not alternate different 
kinds tree by tree. To get contrasts, place at the end of 
a belt a small patch of something different. For a dark 
effect, use Corsican pine; for a light one, try Pinus 
excelsa, a lovely and quick-growing five-necdled species 
from the Himalayas. An end-patch of deciduous trees 
is often effective—e.g., Lombardy poplars, or silver 
birches, or Prunus Pissardiit, 

By such methods even a single individual (I speak from 
experience) can cheaply obtain striking results. But, of 
course, they will be greater if there is co-operation. 
People who colonize the country—modern style— often 
do so in twos or threes: brothers or brothers-in-law, or 
merely business associates. If each of them planted 
belts. with or without a joint plan, their whole neigh- 
bourhood would gain notably in beauty and _ interest, 
Even if and when it became urbanized, it would be saved 
by that ‘‘ town-in-a-wood ” effect, which for three 
generations has saved inland and_ residential Bourne- 
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The Guest of Honour 


By J. B. Morrow. 


- visit one of the many clubs or socicties into which 
writing people love to form themselves nowadays. But 
he, being a man who can get great pleasure out of the 
variety of life, and who has always regarded his werk as 
a small and unpleasant branch of his activities —he, I 
say, very properly decided when the business began that 


he would have nothing to do with the cliques and cotcries 
and log-rollers and all the rest of them. He refused 
invitation after invitation, curtly, and without troubling 
to invent lies. And the more he went on in this strange 
manner, the more their tongues hung out. They were 
not used to being disappointed, and every explanation 
occurred to them but the true one. They used to tell 
ach other that he was shy, or that he was a misogynist 
who had never recovered from some unhappy love affair, 
They pictured him as a gauche, silent man with melan- 
choly eyes and a churchyard voice; and he grew more 
and more interesting and mysterious. 

They tried new tactics. Highbrow women used to ask 
him to tea, without any other visitors, hoping that this 
might prove a step towards the club or society in which 
they were interested. But he always saw the trap, and 
always avoided it. And while they bemoaned their 
failures, he was climbing mountains, or making a rock- 
garden, or cating and drinking with his friends, or design- 
ing toy gunboats, or drawing maps. His books sold, and 
he became better known, and every club and coterie and 
gang was terrified lest some rival should seize hold of him. 

And then there arrived, on the crest of a novel that was 
awarded one of the literary medals, a capable and hideous 
young woman who vowed to lure my friend to the Ars 
Longa Club, or perish miserably in the attempt. Her 
cronies told her that she would fail, but she said she did 
not know the meaning of the word, and that if she had 
to go and drag him by the hair of his head she would do 
it. Her first polite letters were answered equally politely. 
After three weeks the invitations were ignored. But 
where others had given up, she redoubled her efforts, 
with the consequence that she so far exasperated him 
that he consented to come and entertain them. They 
wanted him to read some poetry to them; then poetry 
it should be. 

Imagine the scene at the next committee meeting of 
that club. The women were in such a state of excitement 
that no business was transacted for the first half-hour, 
and the men, though they pretended to be indifferent, 
were trembling in anticipation of the forthcoming visit. 
As for the woman who had brought off the cow, she 
found herself the unchallenged Empress of the set. ‘They 
buzzed round her; but she, with a superior smile, said 
that she understood human nature, and had very quickly 
grasped the psychological potentialities of the situation. 
She said that the writer was plainly a case of the Boeotian 
complex, and that three-fifths of his ego was subliminal. 
As nobody knew what she was talking about she was 
safe from questions and was free to enjoy her amazing 
triumph. 

Two weeks before he was to be the guest of honour, a 
neat little card was sent to him, on which he was asked 
what he proposed to read or recite. He showed me this 
ecard, and I said, ‘*‘* Paradise Lost’ is the stuff to give 
them .... the whole of it.” He said he thought some 
Rabindranath Tagore, made up by himself, would be 
better. Or, perhaps, a play of Maeterlinck. ‘“* But then,” 
he said, “it must be something frightfully long that they 
don’t know. They all know ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and would 
at once protest that it would take too long to read. What 
I must do is to copy out something ; perhaps five or six 
Jong poems all plastered together, and containing sen- 
tences interpolated for fun.” 

So we set to work and had a lot of obscure poems 
typed with no interval between them, but with just 
enough of a link, supplied by us, to make the whole thing 
seem one poem. This we called “The Voyage of the 
Mind,” and we said it was an eighteenth-century thing, 
recently discovered, and written by Chatterton on his 
death-bed. 
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As the night approached we polished up the work, and 
my friend rehearsed it with a solemn face and with all 
the wooden gesticulations of the parlour-poet. The rest 
of the story I must repeat as he told it to me afterwards. 

The dinner was foul, because all the women spent too 
much time fussing about literature ever to learn anything 
of housekeeping. The white wine had been brought to 
boiling-point, and the red was well watered in the Algerian 
manner. The conversation was sickening, and my friend 
had to pass judgment upon various novelists who were 
mere names to him, and was expected to know how much 
thev earned, what they were writing next, and so on. ‘To 
all these questions he gave, as was his custom, deliberate 
and dogmatic answers. He never hesitated, and invented 
incomes, forthcoming books and so on. The interest in 
him became white-hot, and the women even forgave him 
for being very tall and broad, and for cating greedily and 
laughing immoderately, when he had been expected to 
be a morose little man with a white face. All down the 
table, on each side of him, heads craned forward and 
ars were cocked to catch his lightest word. By the time 
the speeches and the interval were over, and he had 
risen to read his typescript, he had captivated the 
gathering with his plausible lies. They sat back com- 
fortably as he began, in measured tones, to read the 
poctry. . 

After half an hour glances were exchanged. Nobody 
was sure enough of himself to be openly bored, but there 
was a general feeling that this was rather too much of a 
good thing. The younger men were coughing and fidget- 
ing. But the chairman still retained in his eyes that far- 
away expression as of one listening to a distant lark. As 
for my friend, he never varied his tone, but waded on 
and on through the stuff. Every time he paused to turn 
a page, hundreds of eyes glanced up quickly. The lady 
on his left, looking up at the typescript, which he gripped 
in both hands, was horrified to see a thick sheaf of pages 
vet to come. 

After an hour the chairman abandoned all pretence of 
hearing the lark, and stared uneasily about him. There 
was a tendency to sprawling. People plucked at their 
napkins, flicked crumbs, stroked their hair, levered their 
shoes off and on, scratched the back of one hand with the 
index finger of the other, tapped their chins with their 
lists. The thing was becoming serious. The chairman 
sought in his mind for a precedent. What was he to do ? 
One did not wish to be discourteous, but hang it all! 

A young woman far down the table on the right 
whispered to her neighbour, ‘* I shall scream if he doesn’t 
stop.” Encouraged, other couples whispered. But my 
friend appeared not to notice anything unusual. As the 
second hour drew to a close, the chairman decided that 
he must act. He scribbled a note on the back of a menu, 
and pushed it along the table to the tireless reader, who, 
without shifting his eyes from the manuscript, picked up 
the menu, and, as though absent-minded, folded it 
without glancing at it, and stuffed it into his pocket. A 
second note fared no better. So they whispered to him, 
but he only nodded with a smile, and went on with the 
poetry. Tle was nudged, but he shifted his position. 

When it had gone on for two hours and ten minutes, a 
paragraphist rose and strode angrily from the room, and 
somebody was heard to say, “* Chatterton be damned ! ” 
Those furthest from the chairman began to creep out, 
but my friend looked up, and was so pained and surprised 
that the culprits hovered uncertainly. ‘ Er—don’t you 
think ——? ” said the chairman in his normal voice. But 
the remark was unheard. The reading had begun again. 


r yy a . . 
lhree hours had passed, and the poem was still going on. 
ee 9 s- . . . p . 
He’s gone mad,” said one of the few remaining 
" 
Gainers, 


The waiters began to make trouble about clearing 
away, but the erect figure at the table did not budge. A 
woman slipped out and asked the hall-porter to step in 
for a moment. “ Is he drunk?” said the porter. “‘ Oh, 
good gracious, no!” cried the woman. The reading 
continued. The porter went out again and brought in a 
policeman. ‘‘ Who is he?” asked the policeman. ‘“ Our 
guest,” said the unhappy chairman. And so at 12.15 
the porter and the policeman approached my friend, and 
each took one arm. Whereupon he looked up in amaze- 
ment, and said to the chairman, “ Is this your idea of 
hospitality ? You ask me to come and eat your vile food, 
and read to you, and then you try to have me arrested. 
This is the last time I'll ever come to one of your beastly 
shows. Good-night !” 

With that he stalked out, and has never been pestered 
by the literary world from that day to this. 

The policeman pocketed half a crown, and mumbled 
to the cha‘rman : 

“ Writer, eh? Writer is he ? 
know with them writin’ blokes.” 


The Theatre 


HrsBrew 


Oh, well. You never 


[Toe Hapsima Poayvers. Ar tuk PHornix 
THEATRE. | 

Wuar can one say about plays of which one understands not 

a word? Or, at most, two or three words—a _ phrase 

mercifully interpolated, perhaps, in Latin, amidst a drone or 

jabber of the strange tongue ? One can say nothing. One 

can only see. 

Being confined in my knowledge of Hebrew to the one word 
Rabbi, I found myself seeing the Habima players, the other 
night, as a number of grotesques, weirdly painted to simulate 
doils of origin part Japanese, part Jewish. Japanese—a 
silhouette by Sharaku-—was the actress (or was he a young 
actor?) who played the Messiah in Leiwig’s, to me, 
unintelligible play The Golem ; Jewish, or debased Russian 
of the Gorki period, was a madman who wanders, with 
imprecations and the usual delirious laughter, through a 
series of scenes representing a Jewish persecution in Prague 
-—period, sixteenth century. 

So the programme tells me. But the persons appointed 
to recount the stories of exotic plays in programmes appear 
to be ignorant of any known syntax, and, after an effort, one 
wearies of attempting to translate their lingo into any 
plausibility of plot. One looks again. The weird figures are 
animated, in what seems to be their predominant despair, 
by the appearance of a pantomime giant of doltish countenance, 
a creature formed out of clay, by a Rabbi magician, to work 
havoe amongst the enemies of the Jews. This, then, would 
be the Golem—whatever a Golem may be: something possibly 
not far from the Dybbuk, who was suggested, but very wisely 
not shown in the flesh, by these same players a week earlier : 
anyhow, an incarnate spirit so silly as to run amok, not only 
amongst the Jews’ enemies, but amongst the Jews themselves, 
so that at last his creator, the most aged and holy of that 
tribe, has to put him to bed like a naughty boy, under a sacred 
vestment, or merely a coverlet of some kind ; and then has to 
dissolve him into original ashes, while the madman, popping 
up suddenly above, vociferates the unanswerable question : 
* whence cometh our salvation ? ” 

Evidently not from Golems—if there could be more than 
one of these. And perhaps not from Messiahs either, because 
the youthful one, who looked so Japanese-y in this play, did 
nothing but utter falsetto cries, and fall asleep, though (or 
because) personally conducted by the prophet Elijah, who 
cannot have been at his best in this crisis since he contented 
himself, when he and the Messiah and the Jews were segregated 
in a ruined tower in Prague, with uttering snatches of irrelevant 
and possibly frivolous song and with divesting himself of a 
mantle of rough and grubby sheepskin, only to put it on 
again. The Messiah being useless, the Golem does satis- 
factorily murder the Bishop or Inquistor of Prague—a 
personage oddly resembling the frog footman in Alice. 
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A strange spectacle! And you see what a muddle one 
gets into if one tries to criticize a play written in Hebrew. 
The Dybbuk, I think, made better pictures for the eye. So, 
I am told, did The Crown of David, which had something of 
the sacred ballet about it. Twelfth Night, in Hebrew, I did 
not see, but I cannot imagine it in the interpretation of these 
strange, emphatic people, who intone or moan the main part 
of a sentence, until, “ stung by the splendour of a sudden 
theught,” they burst into a scream upon one word or syllable 
--playing the deuce with the nerves and making one feel 
that, bad as the present age undeniably is in the matter of 
noise, Prague, amongst the persecuted Jews of the sixteenth 
century, must have been worse. For we at least do not talk 
in convulsions, in ululations, in croonings, in grunts (as 
Golems) and in wails. 


But, then, neither do we, in our close clothes, stand out so 
beautifully against dim backgrounds of ruin, or achieve such 
noble gestures in witness of our woes and passionate hopes, 
as do these apocalyptic figures in their sculpturesque, 
Michelangelo rags. 


In sum, a remarkable season this at the Phoenix Theatre. 
Could one but have understood more of it! 


RICHARD JENNINGS, 
Art 
Persian Art 


To write comprehensively about the International Exhibition 
of Persian Art at Burlington House is a labour so gigantic 
and one which would require so many literary acrobatics 
that I shall not attempt it. To particularize this carpet or 
that miniature would be invidious to their neighbours. Even 
a brief historical résumé of the greater and lesser periods 
would extend far beyond the limits of this article. All that 
I can do is to suggest various lines which the visitor may 
sare to pursue. 

In the first place, the student of Persian Art must not come 
to Burlington House with preconceived ideas, and above all 
he must be prepared to start with a clean slate and avoid 
dogmatic comparisons with Western Art. He must bear 
in mind that what was important to the Western European 
artist was not necessarily so important, or even important 
at all, to his Persian forerunner or colleague. Secondly, 
I feel, that it is quite hopeless for anyone to imagine that 
he can get the marrow out of this show in one visit. I should 
be inclined to say that only after the fifth or sixth visit will 
he begin to appreciate and understand. Of course, I do 
not mean that admiration and appreciation are impossible 
or difficult during the most cursory perambulation of the 
Galleries, but I do wish to emphasize the importance of 
continued study, for without that not a tithe of the beauties 
of this exhibition will be absorbed as they should be. When 
one considers that twenty-seven countries, including the 
U.S.S.R., one hundred museums and libraries, and three 
hundred private coliectors have contributed, it is not surprising 
that the wealth of material is bewildering. It is not as if 
one art alone required to be looked at intelligently, but here 
are examples of all the arts of two thousand years of changing 
dynasties—Achaemenid, Sasanian, and Islamic. My advice, 
therefore, for the first visit would be this. Do not trouble 
overmuch about the catalogue, but walk round and let the 
whole effect make what impression it can. 

Persian Art is decorative rather than representational. 
It concerns itself with design which bears no immediate 
reference to Nature, and so its effects are 
ideal and perhaps to a certain 
extent abstract qualities. Line, contour, colour, form, mass, 
and movement are its characteristic features. Consequently, 
it never possessed the same religious and emotional appeal 
to which we have grown so accustomed in Western European 
Art. Broadly speaking, although there are exceptions; 
especially in the provinee of ceramics, Persian Art is an 
art of inspired intricacy rather than of simplicity. Those 
same wave and flamelike forms which characterize Scytho- 
Mongolian, pre-Han and Han design are to be found in 


or direct 
largely achieved in 


Persia, but they are elaborated, not reduced to essential 
pattern. 


These, of course, can be seen in their greatest 


mc, 


development in the realm of textiles, carpets, and illuminated 
MSS. borders. 


It is on these lines, I think, that the completely uninformed” : 


may get the best out of the Persian exhibition. Once, 
however, a certain familiarity has created confidence, the 
spectator will find it instructive to trace similarities, both 
between Chinese and Western European Art, in Persian 
design. China gave much to Persia, just as Persia gave » 
much to China, and we drew an extraordinary amount ¢ 
material from the ideas of these Persian artists. I will leave 
the matter there, and merely add that those who went t 
Burlington House last year for the Italian pictures will fini 
many surprising resemblances between certain of the Italian 
primitives and the masters of Persian miniature painting. 
D.F, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SPECTATOR,’ JANUARY 8rH, 1831. 


POLAND. 


The Emperor Nicholas has, by a ukase dated the 13th Dec ember, 
appointed General Diebitsch generalissimo of the army destined 
to act against Poland. The same document declares the govern 
ments of Grodno, Wilna, Minsk, Podolia, Volhynia, and the prevince 
of Byalistock, in a state of war. The army will, it is said, consist 
of 160,000 men; it will be accompanied by the Emperor, who 
intends to quit Petersburg for that purpose, on the 14th inst. 

Oh! for the breath of that wind which blew in the face of 
Sennacherib, to lay the vauntings of this spoiler of men! The 
Poles are active and resolute, and Chlopicki is again installed 
with ample authority ; but we fear the wishes of the insurgents 
go beyond their ability. Among other signs of the times, seven 
new journals have appeared since the revolution—we take an 
interest in their names—the Conscientious Pole, the Spy, the 
Patriot, the Standard-bearer, the White Eagle, the Samartian 
Sybil, and the Bard of Free Poland. 


Tre Trish GOVERNMENT. 


The Trish Government has issued a manifesto against popula 
meetings—for the discussion of the ‘‘ repeal,” we suppose. for we 
have not heard of any other question that is at present in agitation; 
and, to enforce the manifesto, they have, it is added, determined 
on calling forth the yeomanry. ‘There are now enow of Pro 
testants in Ulster,’ say the Irish journals which give the news, 
“to save the country from ruin.” 


SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

On Monday, a boy, apparently about fourteen or fifteen, was 
found guilty of assisting in destroying a mill at Guildhainpton, 
and sentence of death recorded against him. He is to be trans 
ported for life. 

Fins ARTs. 

Mr. Doyle, whose felicitous sketches of public characters have 
been so justly popular for their fidelity of resemblance and charac- 
teristic style, has put forth one of King William as he appeared 
at the Reviews in St. James’s Park, surrounded by Prince George, 
and the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, and Wellington. ‘The 
likenesses are excellent, and cleverly hit off. We look to Mr, 
Doyie for a companion-print of Queen Adelaide. 


FemMaALe MANAGEMENT. 
Why should the theatres have a Salique law?) Why should 
they be exempt from the universal rule of woman ? 

One smile, a wheedle, or, if that won't tame the monster, a 
touch—a laying cn of a small hand—will bring the creature to 
reason, and lead him off like a tame bear, grumbling perhaps, 
but full of internal satisfaction at having been coaxed, taking his 
conquest for a pleasant victory. Thus are we all led, and shall 
players spurn the law of nature ? Man is born to be led au bout 
du nez; it is even a proverb among the gallant Freneh, and the 
English practice confirms it. On the other hand, it is also true, 
that none but a woman can manage a woman; so that it may be 
proved—demonstrated—to the satisfaction even of a mathe: 
matician, that the theatres ought to be under female management. 





Next Week 


A Snorr Srory: by RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE 
Has Democracy COLLAPSED ? by Sir Ernest Benn 
A BanLavE: by J. C. SQuIRE 
ScreENCE AND Portry: by ALpovus 
“Mirrens’: by Brrnarpd DARWIN 
A Footnote Asour Stums: by Bernarp Sraw 
“In Qurst or Justic:” : a review by E.S. P. 
HAYNES 


Hexirty 


* ENGLAND ”: @& review by Str W. Breacn Tuomas 
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Country Life 


Wuy nor Cats ? 

A new theory of what constitutes a domestic animal is 
suggested by the latest traffic regulations. If a motorist 
kills or damages a dog or goat he is under obligation to report 
the mishap to the police. On the other hand he may, it 
seems, run over as many cats as he pleases. At any rate 
the cat is excluded from the specially protected list. On 
what theory ? Cats doubtless are peculiarly astute in avoiding 
ears while dogs are the easiest victims. I have seen a car 
barely avoid an errant spaniel, by violent application of 
the brakes; and thereafter experience difficulty in restarting 
because the spaniel wished to jump into its enemy. He 
thought the car had stopped on purpose to take him up. 
Most dogs, indeed, so delight in traveliing by car (though 
they are sometimes far from well) that they have trouble 
in regarding it as a danger. Is not the car called in Kipling’s 
latest dog tale a kennel on wheels, on the model of the West 
Australian native’s description of the first train he saw in 
motion? He ran down the street shouting that a blooming 
blacksmith’s shop was running away with the town! 

* * * * 
URBAN STARLINGS. 

An interesting little problem in natural history, which 
should be easily soluble, has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved: where do the starlings come from, which adjourn 
to London for sleeping quarters all through the winter ? 
They are peculiarly numerous this year roundabout their 
chief domitories as well as in a number of squares. They 
appear to come in from an easterly direction and there seems 
to be some evidence that, like invading airships, they prefer 
the line of the Thames. Is it possible that these London 
birds come from as far off as the Suffolk fields, where they 
are assembled in huge flocks during the day ? Rooks will 
fly immense distances, certainly fifty or sixty miles, to their 
nightly roosting-place, but they belong to a species that 
peculiarly delights in flying far and high in enjoyment of 
its exceptional power of wing. The starling cannot compare 
in skill of flight ; but perhaps the immigrants which probably 
are in excess of the home birds have developed a more vagrom 
spirit? They constitute, indeed, a sort of sub-variety dis- 
tinguishable by plumage (some hold) from our native birds, 
To which variety do the London roosters chiefly belong ? 

* * * 
A Swan Rirvan 

An Irish observer, whose name is well known among 
painters and poets, has discovered among the swans, which 
frequent a millstream in his neighbourhood, the observance 
of a constant family ritual. When the young are of a suffi- 
ciently active age they are conducted to some distance by 
the mother, while the father of the family remains aloof 
cruising in the neighbourhood of the nest. Presently the 
mother returns to her mate, and the two intertwine their 
necks after a fashion that is seen also in the courting ritual 
of the grebes. The family of young is then brought up 
for introduction to the male parent; and the company 
reunited by the ceremony swim off together on their lawful 
occasions. Family tradition is perhaps stronger among 
swans than most birds (always excepting the partridge) ; 
but is such ceremonial ritual as this seen among swans any- 
where else than this Irish nursery ? 

* * * * 
ANNUAL GLORIES, 

If any corroboration were needed of the growth of the 
cult of gardening in England it would be supplied by some 
of the catalogues that are sent out about New Year's Day. 
They are not only decorated with gorgeous pictures, coloured 
or plain; but are in some cases bound like real books, 
What is more, they are full of information of real botanic 
interest. One of the more cardinal decisions that every 
gardener must make is what annuals shall he grow. More 
and more do we all come to the conviction that masses of 


just one sort of flower give the best effect. What “ purple 


patch” shall it be for this bed and that in the coming year ? 
fn small gardens the changes are often rung on calliopsis, 
Shirley poppy, calendula, eschscholtzia, clarkia, godetia, con- 
volvulus, candytuft with not so many more, if hardy, and 


not half-hardy, true annuals needing no transplantation are 
required. A species that is often forgotten but is well worth 
remembering is the golden coloured Bartonia. Among the 
Shirley poppies some of the new doubles are singularly hand- 
some even in the eyes of those who hold that any single 
flower is handsomer than any double. And there are new 
clarkias both more double and more variously coloured than 


the old. 
* * x * 


Let no one deny the simple splendour of a mass of one sort ; 
but in the smailer garden a great deal is to be said for a bed 
of mixed annuals. It is troublesome only in one respect. 
Failure to produce the “ Turkey carpet effect ” is inevitable 
unless varieties of a uniform height are selected, and practically 
they must be dwarf. Happily one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the best firms is the stereotyping of size. 
The plants grow a little higher in good soil than bad, but 
this affects one sort as much as another; and if annuals of 
the common stature given in the catalogues are chosen they 


will flower in a more or less level carpet. 
* * * * 

Fashions, often as inexplicable as social fashions, prevail 
in plants. It is alleged that the peony (like the Alsatian 
wolf-hound) is losing favour; and for this there can be no 
good reason, except that the newer and more lovely single 
varieties need more skilful treatment than they often receive. 
The clarkia steadily grows in favour, because of the discovery 
that it lasts extremely. long in water, which brings out the 
shut buds in succession. It is surpassed only by the 
centaureas, which also grow in favour. Generally speaking, 
the progressive flowers keep or increase their popularity : for 
example, sweet peas (which no annual has ever rivalled) 
continue to develop. Sorts that produce six and even eight 
flowerets to a head can be bought and both colour and size 
of petals increase. What tint could be lovelier than the new 
lavender ‘ Porcelain,” a rival of Gleneagles and even of 
Powerscourt ? The annual carnations grow popular. They 
not only flower late, but will go on flowering into the winter 
if potted and brought indoors. 

a aK ok cd 
A Winter Duty 

It is refreshing to deal with flowers while we are in the 
grip of winter—to think on “ fantastic summer heat ” while 
we ‘* wallow naked in December snows.’ And, more than 
this, the sowing time comes upon most of us long before we 
expect it. After all, a good many hardy annuals can be 
sown, and are wisely sown, in February. How many of us 
omit the early spring opportunities as we omit the winter 
duties? Among these the one most constantly omitted, and 
often unrealized, is the treatment of fruit trees growing in cut 
grass. It is a more or less new discovery, but already a 
well-ascertained truth, that the trees bear better—it may be 
two or three times more—if given the right artificial manures 
in winter. They cannot do well, if mown grass is over their 
roots, without it. We have the authority of that charming 
essayist as well as learned grower, Mr. Bunyard, for the 
verdict that the most useful of the artificials for trees so 
circumstanced is kainit. 

* ¥ % * 
Lammas LAND 

The following notice, set up by the chairman of the Parish 
Council in a village of the Home Counties, indicates a certain 
proper pride in the preservation of historic privileges :— 

* NOTICE. 
Lammas Lanp. 

The East Meads and Chilver Mead, opposite the Rose and 
Crown Inn, at the Folly are Lammas Land, and as such are open 
to the inhabitants of ——— from the 12th August to the 12th February 
annually for grazing purposes. 

By order of the Council. 

(Signed) X, 
Chairman, Parish Council.” 
The said meads were in some danger of being built over ; 
and there is no doubt that a good deal of such Lammas or “* six 
months land” has been absorbed recently into private hands. 
The subject is worth the attention by many a parish council. 
In the above instance it was found necessary to inspect the 
records before the parish’s claim could be assured. 
W. Bracn Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


MAULANA MOHAMED ALI 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.] 
Sirn,—The death of Mohamed Ali, one of the leading Moslem 
Delegates to the Round Table Conference on January 4th, 
did not come as a surprise to his friends who knew how 
dangerously ill he was, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
he deliberately sacrificed his life by coming to the Round 
Table Conference, for his doctors told him of the risk that 
he was running. 

I went to see him in his bedroom three weeks ago, and I 
came away with the conviction that he could not last long. 
Vor a dying man his vitality was extraordinary. We discussed 
India’s problems for more than two hours, and our hope that 
the Round ‘Table Conference would be successful. Like 
the writer, he felt that Great Britain is at the moment afforded 
one of the most wonderful opportunities in her career in 
helping India to obtain a Constitution which will be suited to 
her needs, and which will enable both Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans to work for the common cause. 

I think Mohamed Ali certainly felt that there were few 
greater causes in the world at the present time than that of 
promoting a better understanding between the British and 
Indian peoples on a basis of equality, without condescension 
on one side or suspicion on the other. He was an old reader of 
the Spectator, and expressed in the warmest terms his appreci- 
ation of the Spectator’s Indian policy. His command of the 
English language was remarkable.-—I am, Sir, &e., kK. W. 


FORCED LABOUR 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcratron.] 

Sir,--Mr. J. H. Warris in his letter in your issue of Decem- 
ber 13th, takes a more optimistic view of the Draft Convention 
on Foreed or Compulsory Labour than some of us take. Some 
of its Articles are very excellent, for instance, ‘ Forced or 
compulsory labour exacted as a tax... or for . . . public 
works .. . shall be progressively abolished ** (Article 10) and 
* Only adult able-bodied males . . . of not less than 18 or 
not more than 45 years may be called upon for forced or 
compulsory labour” (Article 11). (During 1930 I saw very 
many under eighteen and well over forty-five on unpaid work 
on roads in Kenya.) Also the workmen’s compensation 
provision in Article 15 is good. 

But the Convention excludes from the term * forced 
or compulsory labour ” in Article 2 ‘* minor communal services 
of a kind which, being performed by the members of the 
community, in the direct interest of the said community, 
‘an therefore be considered as normal civic obligations 
incumbent upon the members of the community, provided 
that the members of the community or their direct representa- 
tives shall have the right to be consulted in regard to the 
need for such services.” 

There is no definition of what constitutes a ‘ minor” 
communal service, nor is there a definition of ** community.” 
I anticipate that the protection of this section of the Con- 
vention will be invoked to continue the system of forced 
unpaid labour on the roads in the Reserves in Kenya and 
in Uganda, which has given so much occasion for criticism 
in the past. 

So long as forced labour, especially unpaid, is allowed to 
continue, homes will be invaded to haul out men; the burden 
will fall on those least able to resist; bribery and corruption 
will continue to be resorted to to secure exemption, and an 
instrument will remain in the hands of authority for the 
suppression of * obnoxious ”’ individuals. If forced or com- 
pulsory labour is not good enough for us in England, it is not 
good enough for our subject races in East Africa.—I am, 
Sir, «c., W. E. Owen, 

Archdeacon of Kavirondo, Kenya Colony. 


DIVORCE 
[V'o the Editor of the Sprcrsror.] 
Sir,—Lord Salvesen’s excellent article on ** Diverce ~ in the 
Spectator of January 8rd embraces most of the arguments in 


the Editor 


favour of sensible and humane legislation for the solution of 
serious domestic difficulties. 

One point, however, and that a very important one to 4 
vast number of people, he has not touched upon. Separation, 
either legal or mutual, is far too common a mode of escape 
from matrimonial misery, and it has this drawback—that it 
may go on indefinitely, without any prospect of its being 
terminated by divorce, unless one of the parties gives the 
other sufficient cause (and most decent people shrink from 
this means of obtaining their freedom). 

It seems a terrible thing that two people—as in a case | 
know—who may have been separated for eighteen years 
without the remotest chance of release—cannot reasonably 
obtain a divorce, and be enabled to find happiness again. 
Surely it is too much to ask or expect of human nature to 
remain indefinitely in a no-man’s land of loneliness and 
lovelessness—not to put it more bluntly! Five years should 
be the maximum limit for any separation, and I believe this 
is the law in some other countries whose laws are more 
rational than ours. The want of a home, by which I mean 
a wife and the love and comfort of one beloved woman's 
presence, is a terrible deprivation to most men—and perchance 
the same applies, though in a different degree, to the other 
sex. 

It should surely not be an impossible or even difficult 
matter to pass a short Bill in order to terminate by divorce 
any separation exceeding three to five years—preferably the 
shorter period. This would bring untold relief and happiness 
to thousands, besides giving a new and strong incentive to 
work and to life itself. It would be most interesting to hear 
Lord Salvesen’s views on separation, which, after all, is the 
most hurtful and desperate situation for the majority of 
normal people.—I am, Sir,ate., W. A. M. 


MACHINERY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


|To the Editor of the Sexcrs'vor.| 

Sir,-—Your contributor, in your issue of January 8rd, says: 
* The truth must be with those who say that an increase 
in productive power, in man’s command over nature, should 
turn in the end to his advantage.” But why must? Is 
there anything in the history of the world to show that 
there is a benevolent Providence continually helping mankind 
out of its difficulties ? It would seem to be rather the other 
way about and that mankind has always been making 
mistakes in policy and has been quickly punished for them. 
it might be said, for instance, that the truth of Christianity 
must finally prevail, for that is a spiritual matter and on 
another footing. But mechanical invention is a materia! 
affair, though some people may elevate it to-day to the 
position of a religion. In most cases invention is merely 
an extremely interesting job for the inventor and a mean‘ 
of making money for the exploiter. 

What is likely to be the effect of increased production with 
a stationary population? Is everyone to desire to possess 
more and more inanimate things? Does the possession of 
jnnumerable objects increase happiness ? If it is joy to own 
one motor car—-will everyone’s pleasure be doubled by owning 
two? The object of all advertising is to suggest that happi- 
ness comes from possessing things—what if there should be 
a reaction and people should find out that their superfluous 
property is merely a nuisance, and that they are much 
happier with less? These questions deserve an answer. 

There seems to be no good reason why the uncontrolled 
use of machinery to turn out goods in increasing quantities, 
should not cause widespread unemployment and disaster. 
It may not be so, but I cannot see why Providence should 
be expected to intervene on behalf of big business, the 
department stores and the advertising agents.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLAUDE SISLEY. 

48 Grosvenor Road, Wesiminster, S\W. 1. 

[If we do things quicker, we can have more and_ also 
do more or have more leisure. We think these things are all 
advantages.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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KENYA 
[To the Editor of the Srycraror.] 
Sin,—In the course of an article entitled *‘ Kenya” 
issue of October 4th you say : 


in your 


“ We are nevertheless forced to dissent from the view expressed by 
the elected members of the Northern Rhodesian Legislature that 
‘the development of alien races is contrary to natural law.’ 

The passage reads : 

“To subordinate the interests of civilized Britons to the develop- 
ment of alien races, whose capability of substantial further advance- 
ment has not been demonstrated, appears to be contrary to natural 
Jaw.” 

I wonder whether, during the twenty years or more that I 
have been subscribing to the Spectator, I have been absorbing 
views and forming opinions based on similar misrepresenta- 
lions ?-—I am, Sir, &e., 

L. I’. Moore, 
Member of the Legislative Council of 
Northern Rhodesia. 
Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 


{Our contributor writes :—*TI regret that I had not access 
to the full report at the time of writing, but only to an abstract 
which appeared in the Press. Nevertheless, the context 
makes it clear that Mr. Moore and his associates (1) do not 
consider the natives capable of further development, and 
therefore (2) desire to subordinate native interests to the 
cconomic advancement of the whites. This is a new inter- 
pretation of natural law. Perhaps your correspondent has 
not read the criticism which. the Rhodesian memorandum 
received in the House of Commons, when the Member for 
Horsham was so ill-advised as to raise the question, That 
criticism fully supports my interpretation of the memorandum.” 
—-EEp. Spectator.| 

THE GENEVA OPIUM CONVENTION 

[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 

Simr,--The Geneva Opium Convention of 1925 consists largely 
in measures designed to control, after it has been manufactured, 
a world output of derivative drugs which is everywhere con- 
ceded to be vastly in excess of the world’s legitimate re- 
quirements! In the vital respect of appropriate limitation 
of world manufacture—wherein only, in the view many years 
ago accepted, if not originated, by your country, lies the 
final solution of the problem—it is in fact no more effective 
than its predecessor, the Hague Opium Convention of 1912. 
Kach only provides, very vaguely, that the individual con- 
fracting parties shall limit their manufacture to legitimate 
medical purposcs. Neither provides for the essential collective 
world limitation to the a@nounts necessary for those purposes. 

These views find confirmation in a unanimous and epoch- 
making Assembly resolution of September 24th, 1929, which, 
in instructing the Opium Committee to prepare plans for 
limitation, rather implied the desirability of having two or 
more plans for consideration, and certainly in no way re- 
stricted the choice of methods by which limitation is to 
he achieved ; and since the Assembly of a year later (that is, 
last September) clearly indicated its open-mindedness as to 
the possibility of the existence of more than one plan, it 
appears probable that next May's world conference, to give 
practical effect to the resolution, will examine at least the 
‘wo methods of doing so which have of late been given serious 
consideration, 

One method, developed and unanimously approved by the 
League’s Opium Committee, involves primarily “ fixation of 
the total amount of the drugs to be manufactured annually ” 
in the world; and, secondarily, ‘the allocation of that 
amount between the manufacturing countries.” To make a 
Jong story short, there resulted the Conference in London, 
which closed on November 11th, and which was sponsored, 
perhaps a little unwittingly although unquestionably in a 
spirit of constructive co-operation, by your Government, It 
Was attended by representatives of all of the eleven countries 
which manufacture narcotic drugs, including Great Britain 
and the United States, and by many of the manufacturers 
themselves unofficially. Your Foreign Secretary, in opening 


the Conference, stated its primary purpose to be, precisely, 
agreement as to the quota of the total world requirement to 


be allocated to each manufacturing country. The Conference 
quite failed in at least this, its primary purpose, the New 
York Times on November 13th politely expressing it that the 
Conference was unable to * complete its investigations * on 
the subject ! 

The other method ingeniously avoids the use of quotas 
and hence avoids the task, always recognized to be exceed- 
ingly difficult, of allocating them. It avoids as well, and 
strange as it may seem, the necessity of determining in 
advance the total world requirement. Furthermore, and to 
the ultimate advantage of the world’s invalids, it would 
stimulate competition in respect to both quality and price, 
which clearly would not be the case under the former method. 
This second scheme is to-day being applied in Spain (Decree- 
Law No. 824, Sec. 51) and its principles have been officially 
approved by the Governments of Italy, Belgium, Poland and 
Uruguay (as may be seen from League document C. 314, 
M. 122, O.C, 1211) and by four other countries. The fact that 
no country which manufactures narcotics is amongst these 
nine may well be of significance. 

One could ask many questions but two must suffice. Why 
did the League, for years fully aware of the very especial 
difficulties in the path of equitably allocating to the manu- 
facturing countries quotas of the world requirement—difli- 
culties so great as to have been insoluble by the recent Con- 
ference—exclude from the agenda of that Conference (of the 
manufacturing countries, who, again, are the countries imosi 
directly concerned) consideration of that other, well-sup- 
ported scheme which avoids the use of quotas ? Will not the 
world’s non-manufacturing or ** victim ~ countries be inclined 
to feel that here at least topsy-turviness, if nothing more 
sinister, has been at play ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. K. Crane. 

Lirst National Bank, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A, 


SYMPATHY 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.] 
Sir,— This week’s issue of the Spectator is a very interesting 
illustration of its cathelicity of appeal. On the one hand 
there is the academic cold-bloodedness of a letter inviting 
us to watch with sympathy the economie empiricism of 
the Five Years’ Plan in Russia —an experiment which involved 
the long-drawn-out torture of thousands of starving wretches 
who are to be ruthlessly sacrificed that it may be fully tested. 
The writer admits that it will involve hardships that are 
terrible, and though he believes that in the ultimate issue 
it will be successful, this success must remain uncertain, On 
the other hand, there is the impulsive sympathy of kind- 
hearted writers whose pity goes out to the lowly creatures 
who are being sacrificed in ihe endeavour to save men and 
women from the ravages of cancer and similar scourges. 
What a mental—or is it moral ?— abyss separates the man who 
is prepared to survey with candour the agony of human 
beings for the sake of an experiment, of which the success 
is at least doubtful, from the man whose indignation is aroused 
by the thought of animals suffering that mankind may be 
benefited, I am, Sir, &c., WinniaAm N. Carrer, 
Sungate, Beadles Lane, Oxted, Survey. 


LONDONS UNDERGROUND TENEMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Sir, Some months ago you were kind enough to allow me to 
draw attention to the marked difference between the housing 
problem of Londen. and that of other great cities in this 
country, and more especially to the particular feature which 
distinguishes the London problem in its large numbers of 
structurally undivided tenement houses, providing a form of 
dwelling where the privacy of a home is impossible. Of such 
houses a large proportion, and perhaps a majority, are pro- 
vided with basements, belonging, as they do, to a period in the 
first half of the last century when the provision of basements 
for residential houses was fashionable, These basement 
rooms were originally intended for kitchen purposes, and the 
present occupants of the houses still call them kitchens. They 
were evidently not designed for sleeping purposes. 
Now the local by-laws, going back three-quarters of a 
century, which govern the occupation of underground rooms 
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for sleeping purposes, make it evident that London has for 
Jong had these occupied underground reoms on her conscience, 
And here again we find the London housing outlook differing 
completely from the housing outlook of the other great cities, 
in that these latter have long ago got to grips with the problem 
of their underground tenements and have already, with 
negligible exceptions, closed all which were considered unfit 
for human habitation. The accepted principle outside London 
seems, in fact, to be that underground dwellings unfit for 
human habitation are semething which medern civilization 
cannot tolerate. 

London’s backwardness in dealing with her underground 
dwellings is at least not due to any lack of stimulus on the part 
of medical authority, but the number of closing orders has 
fallen off very greatly since the War. No real progress can 
be made without additional statutory powers, the urgency for 
which ** does not appear to have been appreciated by many of 
the authorities consulted.” 

There was just a ray of hope on the last day of the passage 
of the Housing Bill through its committee stage in the House 
of Commons that the additional statutory powers were really 
going to materialize when a new clause was proposed on 
behalf of the L.C.C., which would have prohibited the use 
of underground living rooms except under the most enlightened 
conditions. The proposed clause was turned down by the 
Minister of Health as being of only local importance, though 
he undertook to consider a clause of general application on the 
report stage. And that was the last that was heard of the 
additional statutory powers. 

There can most certainly be no difference of opinion among 
those who have had opportunity of access to such dwellings, 
where extreme insanitariness is found to be expressed in just 
such an abnormal and appalling prevalence of illness and 
ill-health, particularly among the children, as might be 
expected to follow from it, such illness and ill-health being 
almost invariably of the sort which is to be associated with 
insuflicient light and air and too close a proximity to the house 
drains, 

May it then be hoped that, if Mr. Greenwood’s recent sugges- 
tion of voluntary committees to undertake local housing 
surveys comes to fruition, they will in London deal first with 
the worst form of insanitary dwelling, viz.: the underground 
tenement in the congested areas ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Barton 

24 Gaylon Road, Harrow. 


SLAUGHTER REFORM 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—I would like most heartily to congratulate and thank 
the Spectator for the excellent leading article in your issue 
of December 13th, so appropriate at the season of the yeat 
when we were about to celebrate the birth of the King of 
Love who chose to be incarnate among the humble animals. 

It is indeed time that England no longer should lag behind 
in the matter of Slaughter Reform. Scotland passed a 
Slaughter Reform Law in 1929, Norway passed one last 
year; but in Mngland, as yet, 2 man may kill practically 
as he pleases. 

It was not long ago that a butcher was prosecuted for 
selling diseased meat; it came out in the evidence that he 
had left the killing of the animal—an old cow-—to_ his 
grandson. The boy had not even a pole-axe, and he hit 
the animal with a pick-axe until he brought her down. 
There was a conviction with regard to the selling of diseased 
meat, but none for the manner of killing. 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby and I have visited many slaughter- 
houses in this country, on the Continent and in America. 
From personal experience we regretfully assert that this 
country is behind such countries as Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Denmark, Holland, &c., in its method 
of killing animals. 

In England we have seen animals waiting their turn to 
be killed, amid the carcasses of their fellows on a floor running 
with blood. We have seen a yeuthful sheep-killer (the 


killing of sheep, because they are so helpless, is often left in 
the hands of boys) stick his knife into the sheep and then 
turn and talk to a companion, before ending the suffering of 
his victim. 


We have seen the best expert the meat trade 





A a 


could produce strike an animal with a pole-axe, have to 
wrench the instrument out and strike again before the animal 
was felled—and if this can happen in the hands of an expert, 
one can well imagine what goes on in the hands of a beginner 
or a novice. 


At present places are licensed, but not the men, and there 


is nothing to prevent a passer-by, should he wish to do so, 


from trying his hand with a pole-axe on a living animal. (I 


know of such a case.) The revolting methed of hanging pigs 
up alive and conscious by a slip-noose round one hind leg 
on to a revolving wheel, which hauls them round to where 
they are eventually stuck, could never have become established 
in this country had there been a law regarding humanity to 
animals when they are being slaughtered. 

Miss Lind-af-Hageby and I have seen this method in 
England and in Chicago, whence it originated. So little 
were the agonized sufferings of the pigs realized at one time 
that the originators actually invented a couplet :— 

** Round goes the wheel 
: To the music of the squeal.” 
as a suitable description! I am thankful to say that last 
year, when we were in Chicago for the second time, the 
representatives of 150 meat traders, with whom we had a 
conference, owned they were no longer satisfied with this 
method of killing pigs. 

I shall never forget when I saw it in Chicago. I entered 
a large killing hall, and on one side was the enormous wheel, 
taking its living freight round. I saw a bunch of six or eight 
pigs, hanging by one leg and screaming, squirming and 
twisting, waiting their turn to be stuck—for the wheel had 
carried up its victims faster than the half-negro slayer had 
been able to deal with them. I pointed out to the manager 
who was taking me round how simple it would have been 
to have had the pause at the bottom of the wheel and let 
the pigs all be first stunned before being hooked on to the 
wheel itself. 

It is such a barbarous way of treating animals that, had 
one not seen it, one could hardly conceive that British people 
could be found who would perpetrate it. Yet, the first time 
that I witnessed this barbarity was at Birmingham, at the 
demonstration specially arranged by the National Federation 
of Meat Traders to show the excellency of this method. 
There was an elevator carrying an endless revolving chain, 
on to which pigs were hoisted, head downwards, by means 
of a noose fastened round one hind leg, which was then 
attached to a ring on the chain. From the revolving chain 
the pigs passed on to a bar where the slaughtermen waited 
with their knives, sticking cach pig as it came their way. 
The exhibition was wholly objectionable from the humane 
point of view. A number of pigs were driven into a special 
pen adjoining the elevator. The noise of the machine, the 
screams of their fellows suffering the pain of being hoisted 
by one leg, with a tightening noose, terrified those as yet 
untouched, who tried to escape. Occasionally one hoisted 
pig got in the way of another, and a man had to disengage 
the two bodies, thus adding further strain to the limbs from 
which they were suspended. The shrieks of the animals 
were pitiful; some pigs continued to shrick twenty-five 
seconds after the throat had been cut. Penning, hoisting 
and sticking these animals occupied considerably more time 
than would have been spent in using a humane killer. 

On December 12th I listened to the debate in the House 
of Commons, when all animal defenders rejoiced that Colonel 
Moore’s Humane Slaughter Bill passed its second reading. 
The fact that one or two voices were heard in support of the 
knife and wheel process—upholding it on the contention 
that thereby better bacon was produced —-reminded me of a 
book I have read lately on the habits of cannibals in the 
Congo district, where they consider that the flesh of their 
victims only becomes palatable if they immerse them in water 
for some twenty-four hours before killing them. Could 
there be anything more absurd than to say that cruel methods 
of slaughter produce better meat ? The reverse is the case. 
The calmer and quieter an animal is up to the moment of 
slaughter, and the quicker unconsciousness is produced, the 
better for the meat—provided the animal is healthy. A 
quiet, well-treated animal does not produce the pain-poisoned 
toxins that occur in the meat of a badly-treated animal. 
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It may interest your readers to know that this year Miss 
Lind-af-Hageby and I visited the slaughterhouses of Geneva 
and Vienna. The directors of these large abattoirs both 
said that this summer they had attended the International 
Veterinary Congress in London, and both of them expressed 
their surprise that when they asked to see the London 
Abattoir, they were not allowed to do so. Neither, to their 
regret, had they been told of or shown the Animal Defence 
Society's Model Humane Abattoir at Letchworth, which 
they would greatly have liked to have seen. Is it not a 
disgrace that London’s slaughterhouse is in such a condition 
and that its methods of slaughter are so bad that they cannot 
be shown to foreign visitors ? 

Let us all unite and hasten the day when England shall 
pass a Slaughter Reform Bill to include the slaughter by 
mechanical means of all animals, large and small, slaughtered 
for food. 

This is a matter in which everyone can help :— 

(1) Let every woman and every householder refuse to buy meat 

hice that they do not know for certain is derived from an 
plac: humanely killed with a mechanical instrument. This is 
most important, for the business of those who sell is to provide 
what the consumer requires. If the growing number of consumers 
desire meat derived from animals that have been humanely killed, 
then it becomes the duty of those who provide the meat to see that 
the animals have been humanely stunned by a Mechanical Humane 
Killer, even if the question of humanity has not, so far, moved them. 

(2) Let every voter write to their Member of Parliament and 
request his support of the Humane Slaughter Bill i its entirety. 
Our opponents will be ready to give in on the question of cattle, 
who have to be stunned anyway, as otherwise they are too big and 
dangerous to deal with safely. But the others, the helpless ones, 
the calves, the sheep and the pigs, these will be left out of the Bill 
unless the people of England are sufficiently roused to stand no 
nonsense and to stop such injustice. 


In conclusion, may I say that for over twenty years I 
have never allowed meat or bacon derived from inhumanely- 
killed animals to enter my house ?—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

NinA HAMILTON OF BRANDON. 
President, Animal Defence Society. 
35 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


WILD BEASTS AT OLYMPIA 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir, --It is good to read Major Yeats-Brown’s expostulations 
against wild-animal turns. May a few of his remarks be 
underscored ? The menagerie contains four polar bears. 
They are all housed in one cage about fifteen feet in length. 
The nine lions have a cage which is four or five feet longer, 
but is divided into two halves by a partition, so that there are 
four lions in one compartment, five in the other. The cages 
are wide enough for them to lie down side by side at full length, 
but not long enough for the five to lie on their sides without 
their limbs overlapping. The tigress and her little cubs are in 
a compartment with about four feet of frontage, her mate 
next door having about twice this amount. The cages are 
ranged round a small ill-lighted and ill-ventilated enclosure 
separated from the hall by hoardings on which the animals 
poor bored beasts—are described as ** Untamable Kings of the 
Jungle.” 

These are the conditions in which the animals spend the 
greater part of their time during the life of the circus. How 
is the rest of their own lives spent ? How do they travel ? 
How are the animals housed which are not exhibited— 
the sea-lions and the dogs ? What do the former see of open 
water, or the latter of open air ? 

I have an uncomfortable conviction that many people 
think that where there is no visible violence there is no cruelty. 
But performances are only an interlude, and even training is 
it more or less temporary experience. It is the conditions 
antecedent to, accompanying, and perhaps even following 
the * performing ” phase which matter most. Can any forced 
withdrawal of a wild animal from its natural conditions, 
however effected and however “ kindly ” it be treated, be 
anything but cruelty ? 

One further and rather irrelevant point may be of interest. 
Mr. Bertram Mills’s circus apparently includes * Whimsical 
Walker and many other English clowns.” The only other 
mention of this nil in his programme is the constantly 





repeated refrain, which follows the descriptive titles of most 
of the turns, * First Time in England.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. LeoNarD CATIHER. 
N.CLAW., 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


|Vo the Editor of the Sprcratror.| 
Sir,— Major Yeats-Brown is one of those sad products of this 
sloppy age whose sympathies have been allowed to outrun 
normal bounds of common sense. 

He attributes people leaving the Olympia Circus before 
the lion and tiger acts, presumably, because they have high 
moral objections to man’s subjugation of the great cats. 
What arrant hypocritical nonsense—nothing less! As one 
prs has seen these acts time and again, as one whose visits 

» Regent's Park are almost countless, as a true lover of 
pete I assert that Major Yeats-Brown’s sentimentality is 
wasted. The good folk who leave I have observed with ex- 
treme care. They are just what they are: old women who 
are scared of the ‘ dangerous lions and tigers.” 

The condition of the animals themselves is one which I, 
as one wholly uneonnected with the circus world, invite 
anyone who will to examine. They are splendid specimens 
in splendid condition. And the young German who is in 
charge only has one concern for them, viz., the dumme lewle 
will probe them, attempt to feed them on buns, and otherwise 
irritate delightful creatures of the wild who, by their contented 
demeanour, refute the foolish absurdities Major Yeats-Brown 
and his kind, in their consummate ignorance of animals, 
perpetrate.—I am, Sir, &c., Reurerr Ast. 

Norland Court, W. 


QUANTITY OR QUALITY 
|To the Editor of the S 
Sim,--Most Englishmen feel that the country cannot do 
better than invest its money in giving the best training possible 
to the next generation. They acknowledge that the present 
Education Bill is unsatisfactory ; but since there is no better 
policy in sight, they are prepared to make the heavy sacrifices 
in taxation that it will require. But there are alternative lines 
of improvement, many of which are far more urgent than rais- 
ing the school leaving age. I should like to suggest : 


IN EDUCATION? 


SPECTATOR. | 


1. All classes should be reduced to a1 
children. 

2. Many schools should be supplied with playing fields, libraries, 
pictures, gramophones, wireless sets, cinemas, or better facilities 
for the practice of music, art or drama. 

3. At least one school in every county should be freed from the 
tyranny of examinations, in order to ¢ -onduct educational experiment 
on the widest possible lines. 

4. Boy Scouting should be encouraged, and time allowed for it. 

5. All girls should receive a thorough, practical course in baby 
welfare and domestic science. 

6. (a2) Boys with pronounced academie ability should be encour- 
aged to stay at school till the age of fifteen or sixteen (receiving 
financial aid when necessary); (6) Boys whose bent is mainly 
practical should be allowed to devote quite half their school time 
to manual training from the age of twelve. 

‘a increased, 


iximum of twenty-five 


7. Teacher’s salaries should be 


Owing to financial reasons, if the school leaving age is 
raised now, all reforms such as those mentioned here will be 
indefinitely postponed. Now education to-day has many 
grave faults. It is examination ridden: it is often quite out 
of touch with life: it is too much confined to books: and in 
it artistic training is very inadequate. Surely it would be 
more reasonable to start by improving a defective system, 
before forcing it on children to a greater extent.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rh. M. Carry. 


A GHOST STORY 
[To the Editor of the Srpvcrsror.] 
Sir,—-In the early days of their marriage and when I was 
a small baby, my father, the late William Caldwell Roscoe— 
brother-in-law of the late Mr. R. H. Hutton—rented a lonely 
old house in North Wales. My parents’ bedroom lay at the 
end of a long passage approached by three steps. The first 
night they slept there they heard light footsteps that sounded 
like these of a woman coming up the passage and stopping at 
their door. My father thinking that someone was there 
got up and opened the door, but secing no one went round 
the house, with the same result. After that sometime during 
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every night the same steps came up the passage to the door— 
they never returned down the passage. They learnt after 
a time from the country people that a lady was known to 
haunt the house. The story went that her husband had 
been cruel to her, and that when her little son lay dying in 
the big room at the end of the passage (occupied by my 
parents) he had refused to allow her to go near the child and 
that ever since the poor lady walked up the passage to try 
to enter the room. 

As a small baby T slept in a cot at my mother’s bedside, 
and while she and my father were at dinner in the evenings, 
my nurse sat in the room to look after me. After a-time 
she gave notice and on my mother’s asking her what she 
had to complain of, she said she was hurt in her mind because 
my mother did not trust her. ‘* You very often draw your 
dress round you so it shall not rustle (it was a silk dress) and 
come softly up the passage to see if I'm sitting by the baby.” 
When my mother told her the cause of the steps she, being 
a strong-minded young woman declared that she would 
sit with the door open to see if she could see anyone. 

My father used from time to time (he was a_ barrister) 
to go on Circuit with the late Judge Crompton, and when 
he did so the nurse slept in his dressing-room to be near my 


mother, and often when there she would call out—-‘* We 
can go to sleep now, Ma’am—the lady's been.” There was 
another smaller room opening on to this passage, known 
as the Bachelor's room, which friends who came to stay 
with my father sometimes occupied. On one occasion the 
late Mr. Walter Bagehot, afterwards cditor of the Economist, 


was given that room. The next day at breakfast he said 
to my father that he hoped his wife had not been taken ill 
in the night as he had heard someone walking in the passage. 
He was told the supposed source of the sounds and the 
following morning he came to breakfast looking a good 
deal disturbed and begged to be put into another room as 
he could not pass another night in his present one. Once, 
my mother used to tell us, as she was going up to bed, she 
suddenly felt herself joined at the three steps at the beginning 
of the long passage by someone taller than herself and 
instinctively stepped off “he strip of carpet laid up the passage 
on to the boards at the side and with this companion she 
reached her bedroom door and then turned and ran down 
to my father and said to him, ‘* You must come up at once. 


Oh! I've walked with the lady.” After telling us this she 
would say, “ But, of course, it could only have been my 


fancy,” and then she would rub her hand up and down her 
arm and exclaim quite involuntarily, ‘‘Oh, but I can feel it 
still.” The old house occupied by my parents seventy-three 
years ago still stands, but whether the poor lady, ever seeking 
to reach her dying child, still walks up that passage I have 
never heard.—I am, Sir, &e., K. M. Roscor. 


[The above story was entered for our Ghost Story Com- 
petition. It was not awarded a prize, but we publish it in 
the belief that it will interest our readers..-Ep. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
* Books 'ro Reap.” 

As the paragraph in your issue of December 13th is not 
quite accurate so far as the price of this volume is concerned, 
1 write to ask if you could kindly make it clear that the 
reduced prices to those purchasing copies in quantities of 
twelve or more only obtain until January 31st next. Copies 
purchased under this special concession are not to be resold. 
Although a large edition of ‘* Books to Read” was printed in 
October, the stock is now exhausted. A reprint has been 
ordered and copies will be ready for delivery early in January. 
—-Guy W. Kerevinc, Secretary, The Library Association, 
26-27 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, 

Tut 

In answer to the query in your issue of November 15th, I 
may mention that Charles Darwin was descended by a second 
wife from Samuel More, a Parliamentarian Colonel noticed 
in D, N. B. (A. L. Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, iv. 112). 
What is not noticed there is that Samuel More disposed of his 
children by his first wife by packing them off in the *‘ May 
Flower’ with the © original _ pilgrims. (Birmingham 
Archacological Society Transactions, 1. 14, i.e., Vol. 50, p. 14.) 
~<C. S. JAmes (F.S.A.), Bishop Heber College, Teppakulam, 
Trichinopoly. 


Pitcrim Fatrners, 


—y 


ScunDAY OBSERVANCE. 

As the writer of the article on ** Sunday Observance ” jp 
your issue of December 20th truly says, ** The Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath,” but it must not 
thereby be assumed that man is merely stomach and legs, 
He has, or is, a soul, and all Christians agree that this is the 
most important part of him. Any use of the Sabbath, o; 
rather its Christian equivalent, which ignores this, violates 
not only the letter, but the spirit of Sunday observance. Let 
us begin by assuming that, as the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath, the chief end of the Sabbath ‘s 
the culture and development of the chief end of man “his 
spiritual perfection, and all other things will fall into their 
proper place.—Witiiam N. Carrer, Sungate, Beadles Lane, 
Oxted. 

To Procure HuMANELY Kutiep Meat. 

A large proportion of the public are anxious to have meat 
from animals that have been humanely killed, and would far 
rather give their custom to those who use a killer than to 
those who slaughter in the old way. Many persons, however, 


complain that when they ask for bacon obtained from firms 7 
using a killer, the shop assistant can give them no information 


whatever upon the subject. To avoid this trouble, may I 
suggest that the shopkeeper should be asked to request the 
firm from whom he buys his sausages to print upon the 
wrapper which covers them the fact thata humane killer is always 
used, also to issue cards to hang in the shop stating that the 
bacon and ham have been procured from pigs that have been 
humanely killed ?—-VioLer Woop, as retary, The C.J.A.ILS.A,, 
42 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


A PLANTER’S CAREER. 

Incredible though it may seem, in view of the fact that 
Malaya has had to adopt relief measures for out-of-work 
planters, there are still a certain number of young men being 
sent out to the rubber estates. In these circumstances, 
may I say that it would be to the advantage of everyone who 
may contemplate going out to Malaya to take up a planting 


-areer, first, to get into touch with me in order to obtain full | 


information and advice regarding the terms and conditions of 
employment? I shall be pleased to counsel them to the best 
of my ability.—CuarLtes Watney, London Agent, The Incor- 
porated Society of Planters (Malaya), Courtfield House, Court- 
field Road, S.W. 7. 

WurrE TO TRAVEL, 

Travel, which is supposed to be a luxury, is really a necessity 
to a well-ordered mind. I would like to put in a word, if I may, 
for a country as yet unknown to the tourist. British Malaya 
is at once romantic and unspoilt, delightful and significant, 
wild and impressive, yet attuned to all the amenities. To the 
lover of travel, the student of human nature and institutions, 
to the sportsman, to the patriot, the Empire of Stamford 
Raffles affords an equal allure. Those who do go there for a 
holiday will not merely enjoy themselves, but will learn froin 
intimate contact what a fine part is being played in Empire 
development by the men and women of British stock who make 
their lives out there.—-EX. T. Campsety, M.P. 


Poison Gas 1n Our Homes. 
Sir Francis Goodenough has drawn our attention to a Report 


of the Board of Trade, issued in 1924, giving an account of 


the investigations which were made on the subject of poisoning 
by carbon monoxide in gas. This Report completely refutes 
the suggestions made by our correspondent under this heading 
last week.—-En. Spectator. 


The New Yeat 


[.1 free translation of the part of a poem written during a slorm 
on the last day of a year.] 


Like a fruit shaken free by an impatient wind 

from the veils of its mother flower 
thou comest, New Year, whirling in a frantic dance 
amidst the stampede of the wind-lashed clouds 

and infuriate showers, 
while trampled by thy turbulence 

are scattered away the faded and the frail 
in an eddying agony of death. 


Thou art no dreamer afloat on a Janguorous breeze 
lingering among the hesitant whisper and hum 
of an uncertain season. 
Thine is a majestic march, O terrible stranger, 
thundering forth an ominous incantation, 
driving the days on to the perils of a pathless dark, 
where thou carriest a dumb signal in thy banner, 
a decree of destiny undeciphered, 


RABINDRANATIL TAGORE, 
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A Guide to Materialism 


The Nature of Living Matter. By Prof. L. T. Hogben. (Kegan 
Paul. 15s.) 

Tux view is apparently held in many quarters that 
science has rejected, or is soon likely to reject, materialism. 
This belief is partly due to the writings of distinguished 
mathematicians such as Professors Eddington and Jeans, 
partly to assertions by objectors to materialism who 
have no first-hand knowledge of science. Not being (so 
far as I know) a materialist myself, I can lay claim to a 
certain objectivity in stating that the large majority of 
young scientific workers known to me are, at least in the 
Jaboratory, materialists, and show no sign of being any- 
thing else in the near future, simply because the material- 
istic point of view is at present a fruitful one in scientific 
work. It therefore behoves those who are _ interested 
in the influence of science on life to make themselves ac- 
quainted with a statement of the materialistic standpoint, 
however repugnant it may be to their reason or their emotions, 
Such a statement is Professor Hogben’s The Nature of Living 
Matter. It is not, as might be expected from its title, a treatise 
on proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, but an extremely lively 
discussion of a number of topics, ranging from religion and 
art criticism to eugenics and Darwinism, from the point of 
view of a believer in the thesis that conscious human behaviour, 
and, a fortiori, the simpler manifestations of life, are explicable 
in large degree in terms of physics and chemistry, and that 
there is no reason to set any limit to such explicability. Pro- 
fessor Hogben does not call his philesophy materialism, but 
“ publicism.”” However, it is essentially what the ordinary 
person means by materialism, not only in its lack of meta- 
physics, but its lack of ethics. ‘* Our expectation of life has 
increased as we have learned to worry less about the good 
life and more about the good drain” is a fair sample of the 
“ethically neutral” character of this standpoint. 

Now, in spite of the fact that Professor Hogben is a some- 
what ferocious controversialist, it would be possible to contend 
that his philosophy is based on an almost exaggerated cult of 
politeness. Solipsism might conceivably be true, but it is 
certainly rude. Professor Hogben goes to the opposite extreme. 
He admits the existence of a “* private world ” for each of'us: 
to which belong, among other things, our ethical and aesthetic 
values. But these, he holds, are no more communicable 
than the quality of our sensations, Discourse should be 
confined to statements which can be made in terms perfectly 
neutral as between Mr. A and Mr. B. Otherwise it is liable 
to outstrip the confines of politeness. ** The Roundheads,” 
writes Professor Hogben, ** realized that transcendental ethics 
cannot be made the subject of argument. They acted intelli- 
gibly on the assumption that the only answer to the Divine 
Right of Kings was to make a spectacle of the head of Charles 
Stuart to Gods and men.” 

Not being so polite as Professor Hogben, I suspect that 
the ** public world” may be a little more extensive than he 
supposes, and may even include universals as well as material 
objects. But because he chooses to limit the field of discourse 
we have no right on that ground to criticize his conclusions 
within the chosen field. You cannot reject explanations 
of the behaviour of material svsterns because they do not 
take account of consciousness. You can only do so because 
certain material phenomena are not explained. 

The book before us is a collection of essays falling into 
three parts. The first and third, which are more IF it 
may be said to centre round an attack on the views, or rather 
the linguistic behaviour, of my father Professor J. S. Haldane, 
General Smuts, Professor Eddington, and all other actual or 
potential Gifford lecturers. The second part is an equally 
unsparing criticism of Darwin, Lamarck, Weissmann, and 
their followers, and of eugenics as popularly preached. It is 
good controversy but it isa great deal more. It is almost all 
good science and much of it good literature. The combina- 
tion of all three has been extremely rare since the days of 
T. H. Huxley. 

In his more philosophical argument I cannot go all the way 
with Professor Hogben, for the following reason: I am_ no 
philosopher, but a working biologist, and I wiil use any intel- 
Jectual tools which are likely to help me in my work, even if 


I am not convinced that their use is ultimately justifiable. 
Thus I am not prepared to give up the teleological idea of the 
function of an organ as a guide to the sort of problems which 
I should investigate. I am quite aware that when it comes to 
actual experiment, if I want a definite answer I must not ask 
“What is the function of the frog’s brain?” but ‘ What 
differences are caused in the frog’s behaviour if its brain is 
altered in certain specified ways, or removed ? *’ Nevertheless, 
I think that the idea of function helps me to co-ordinate the 
facts of physiology, provided I do not take it too seriously, 
and insist that every part of the body must have a function. 

As against General Smuts, I think Professor Hogben has 
the best of the argument. His most important point against 
Professor Haldane is that the latter, at the time when he 
delivered his Gifford lectures, had not taken Pavlov’s work 
on conditioned reflexes into account when he stated that a 
physico-chemical point of view could not tell us anything 
regarding the distinctive characters of conscious behaviour. 
At that time Pavlov’s work had only just become available 
in English, and the best known other attempt on the same 
lines, Watson's Behaviourism, was based on erroneous 
physiology. Pavlov is very stiff reading, and even Professor 
Hogben’s summary is not easy, being, indeed, the only part 
of his book which might give the ordinary reader pause. [ 
hope, however, that my father has now read, or will shortly 
read, Pavlov’s collected papers with a view to a counter-attack 
on Professor Hogben. The section of the book which deals 
with evolution is substantially correct. Darwin's statement 
Of the principle of natural selection was wrong in several 
respects, owing to his mistaken views on heredity. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Hoghen does not always do him justice. ** We 
now know,” he writes, * that the kind of variations which 
Darwin regarded as the raw material for the selective process 
are not generally hereditable.” This may be true in some 
species. It is certainly not true in the case of highly poly- 
morphic species such as man, dog, or dahlia. Nor is he aware 
of the striking results of recent experimental work with plants- 
He quotes Bateson’s statement that * the production of an 
indubitably sterile hybrid from completely fertile parents, 
which have arisen under critical observation from a common 
origin, is the event for which we wait.’ This event, which 
may be regarded as proof of the creation of a new species, 
has now taken place. 

His discussion of natural selection also loses somewhat in 
value from the fact that he is clearly unacquainted with the 
experimental work of Sukatscheff, Pissareff, and other recent 
workers on that topic. This arises from the 
cause as my father’s possibly inadequate consideration of 
Pavlov’s work. Both have been largely carried out in Russia 
since the Revolution. Again, it is perhaps true that “ Given 
unlimited time in a Mendelian universe in which natural 
selection did not operate, all the species we know to-day 
would be present, and many more besides.” But since the 
total mass of a population consisting of one example of each 
of the possible varieties of one single species would greatly excee 
that of all the known spiral nebulae, a ** Mendelian Universe ” 
would be very unlike our own. Natural selection is needed tv 
explain why evolution has actually occurred in a finite time 
and on the earth's surface. 


same 


If Professor Hogben is perhaps a shade hypercritical, it is 
at least clear that he is intellectually honest in his criticism. 
He could have made out a far better case for a mechanistic 
interpretation of life if he had not pointed out the difficulties 
which still exist in accounting for evolution. His attack on 
cugenics would have been much more conclusive had he 
allowed himself to omit certain facts in its favour. I think it 
perfectly possible that ten years of study of the problem may 
convert him into an enthusiastic eugenist, though his views 
on desirable human types are likely to differ from those of 
Dean Inge. If so, he will certainly not be afraid to admit his 
Conversion. 

To sum up, this is a book with the virtues and defects of 
youth. It is extremely well written, and displays a very wide 
knowledge of the history of science and philosophy. Everyone 
will find something in it to disagree with, and every unpre- 
judiced person much to agree with, I hope that it will be the 
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first of many. But Professor Hogben’s converts will be 
limited, for a reason which he himself points out. He re- 
marks that introverts tend to base their philosophy on intro- 
spection, and extroverts on experience of the external world. 
This book may appeal to extroverts, but introverts are likely 
to find Professor Hogben’s world devoid of those qualities 
which they most value. J. B.S. HALDANE. 


Lord Rendel’s Personal Papers 


The Personal Papers of Lord Rendel. By F. E. 


(Benn. 18s.) 


Hamer. 


Tus book appears with the brilliant charm of an unexpected 
comet. It was widely known that Lord Rendel, probably 
more than anyone else, brought the consolations of friendship 
to the old age of Mr. Gladstone, but few can have shared the 
secret that Lord Rendel kept a careful record of his conversations 
with the great man. Such a record might have meant very 
little in the case of Mr. Gladstone whose career has been 
ransacked not only in one great biography but in numerous 
State papers and reminiscences. Lord Rendel, however, was 
an exceptional diarist. There is not one of even his lightest 
passages which has not the grace of appropriateness. His 
power of selection belonged to a mind which was_ highly 
intelligent, penetrating and sympathetic. 

If one were to quote the good things with which the book is 
filled one might quote indefinitely. It is a book not only to 
keep but to treasure. Every reader will want to dip into it 
again and again. Lord Rendel says that Mr. Gladstone was 
a‘ five-minutes reader.” Mr. Gladstone was so hard driven by 
politics that for casual reading he had to make the most of the 
little windfalls of time which came, say, between dressing and 
breakfast, between appointments, or when waiting for dinner. 
He could pick up the book which he always had handy, 
immerse himself in it in an instant and remain withdrawn 
from the world till the next engagement compelled him to 
break the thread. Then he could detach himself as easily 
as he had become engaged. Although Lord Rendel’s record 
will be read, as it deserves, from end to end, it is also one of the 
most bountiful works we have come across for the five-minutes 
method. 

It is only right to mention without more delay the remarkable 
skill with which the book has been put together and intro- 
duced by Mr. F. E. Hamer, Chairman of the London Mont- 
gomeryshire Society. Lord Rendel was remarkable for his 
delicacy in all the relations of friendship, but Mr. Hamer’s 
delicacy and modesty are tuned to the occasion. It was a 
puzzle why Mr. Stuart Rendel never received office in any 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations. | Mr. Hamer gives the 
reason in a few sensitive sentences which could not possibly 
be better :— 

“This solution of what puzzled so many does equal honour 
to both. Mr. Gladstone, sincerely believing, though with some 
degree of error, as his letter admits, that Lord Rendel’s position 
as a managing director in London of the Armstrong-Whitworth 
concern might be difficult to reconcile with his appointment as 
a Minister, never thought of relaxing his high standard of duty 
even in tho case of so tried a friend. Lord Rendel, on his side, 
was too scrupulous to influence Mr. Gladstone’s choice in such 
matters by even so much as hinting that any supposed disqualifica- 
tion arising from his commercial associations might easily be 
removed. Thus these two high-minded friends demonstrated 
the austere purity of their friendship, and only learnt of the 
restraint each had practised towards the other when it was too 
late to make amends.” 


Lord Rendell, indeed, lacked what Mr. Hamer calls 
‘the necessary ruthlessness.” But though he never be- 
‘ame a Minister he exercised great influence; he was 
known as the ‘** Member for Wales ” and nobody prepared the 
way more zealously for Welsh Disestablishment. His hand 
vas often on the political tiller and a quick and nervous 
instinct enabled him to find the means of quietly getting 
thought translated into action by others. 

Never from the first moment did Lord Rendel suffer from 
the common experience of being afraid of Mr. Gladstone. 
Hie was a most hospitable entertainer in his delightful homes 
-—at Hatchlands, in Surrey, and at Cannes—and it is easy 
to see why Mr. Gladstone was completely at ease with him. 
Mr. Gladstone could hardly lave confided so readily in anybody 


= 


else. Asa result we get a series of life-like sketches of politice] 
characters and of descriptions of Mr. Gladstone’s difficultig 
not only with his problems of State but with the exacting 
temperaments of his colleagues. To all his political friends 
Mr. Gladstone was “ Mr. G.” Lord Granville alone called 
him ‘ Gladstone.” How very significant that was! Si 
William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley were touchy far 
beyond the ordinary measure of politicians. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman once described Mr. Morley as 4 
** petulant spinster” and Sir William as a ‘* naughty school. 
girl.” 

It is evident, however, that the greatest disappointment 
to Mr. Gladstone was Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery comes 
in for severe criticism from Lord Rendel himself, who had 
a reasonable opportunity, as he thought, of averting war 
between China and Japan by means of a financial arrangement, 


Lord Rosebery chose to make a fetish of the Concert of Europe § 


and to resist obstinately the idea ofan Anglo-German loan which 
he thought would offend the Concert. A fairly good case, 
it seems to us, could be made out for Lord Rosebery. After 
all, the Concert of Europe, obstructing and disappointing 
though it was, was in those days the symbol of peace. It was 
the only one before the League of Nations and it was theoretic. 
ally praiseworthy. Lord Rendel’s indignation was aroused 
again by Lord Rosebery’s “ cowardice” in shrinking from 
any direct means of helping the Armenians. 

Some delightful examples are given of the tenacity with 
which Mr. Gladstone clung to courtie7-like traditions although 
all the time the Court—how wrongly !—regarded him as 
a Radical iconoclast. We have not space to quote more than 
one thing and we will pick out the surprising part in politics 
which Thackeray designed for himself. 


“Mr. G. said that some time between Peel’s death in 1850 and 


Palmerston’s second Ministry in 1859 he was standing in the © 


middle of Christie’s Sale Room when Thackeray came up to him 
and said he wanted to have a word or two with him. Thackeray 
then told Mr. G. that he was Peelite in sympathy and _ politics, 
and that he had an ambition to enter Parliament, and that his 
main reason was that ho had observed that the efforts to put 
down Disraeli had so far failed and he felt convinced that he was 
the man to do it. Mr. G. was rather taken aback, for Disraeli 
had already reached a very high point in his career. But, of 
course, he regarded Thackeray as a valuable recruit, and he took 
the matter up somewhat seriously. Thackeray's utter failure 
as a candidate at Oxford in 1857 did not so much surprise him 
as his miscalculation of the task of putting down Disraeli: nor 


did he suspect Thackeray of adapting his *‘ reason’ to his company !” 


The Revolt from Naturalism 


The Things that are not Caesar’s. By Jacques Maritain. 
Translated by J. F. Scanlan. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

The Flight from Reason. By Arnold Lunn. (Lyre 
Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 


and 


As recent articles in the Spectator have proved, a marked 
feature of the contemporary criticism of religion is the con- 
temptuous rejection of its claim to reveal a supernatural 
reality ; indeed, of the claim that there is any supernatural 
reality to reveal. On the other hand, religion itself—at least, 
in its best representatives—tends to reassert as the very 
essence of its message the eternal and supernatural character 
of its Object, and of the life which it offers to men. Abandoning 
the nervous and somewhat undignified effort to come to terms 
with an evolutionary philosophy of existence, and the fulsome 
anxiety to prove the usefulness of faith, which marked much 
of the apologetic of the immediate past, it is now inclined to 
withdraw from an association which has become somewhat 
too intimate; and has brought the inconveniences of 
familiarity in its train. 

This swing-over towards a twofold conception of the worlds 
of Nature and Grace, a fresh apprehension of the ** otherness *’ 
of God, is nearly connected with that renewed respect for 
Thomist philosophy which is an evident feature of current 
theological thought. This movement has, of course, one of 
its chief prophets in M. Maritain, whose writings, thanks to 
the excellent translations in which they are offered to us, are 
steadily working their way into the texture of our intellectual 
life. The Things that are not Caesar’s—a translation of 
* Primaulé du Spirituel”’—though some admirers of * Art 
and Scholasticism”’ and “ Prayer and Intelligence” may 
find it disappointing, fulfils the important function of bringing 
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its author’s philosophy into contact with the problems of 
actual life. Moreover, its theme, the respective domains of 
spiritual and political authority, is one of great interest to 
Christians outside the Roman Church. The original edition 
of the book appeared at the time of the Papal condemnation 
of the Action Francaise; and strove to set forth the un- 
changing principles involved in that unfortunate episode 
concerning the relations between spiritual and temporal 
power. Of its three chapters, one looks backward, to the 
age which studied and determined the relations of Church and 
State. The next discusses these as they appeared in a crisis 
which sharply divided French Catholic opinion. The last 
looks forward to the continued operation of these unchanging 
principles in history yet to be. All is based on the essential 
Thomist distinction between the natural and supernatural 
worlds ; and the absolute primacy of the supernatural in all 
that concerns the enduring life of man. 

Though here and there M. Maritain’s downright language 
may vex anti-clerical minds, it is not necessary to follow him 
in identifying the Supernatural Society with the Roman 
Church in order to profit by his beautiful book ; with its 
reminder that ‘*a Christian political order in the world is not 
to be artificially constructed by diplomatic means ; it is the 
product of the spirit of faith.” We have, he says, to “ restore 
within ourselves the essential order which the modern world 
has shattered’; centring all things in the eternal, before we 
can hope to re-order the temporal setting of our life. Hence 
the path to right action is ever through contemplation—a 
moral which will take no student of Maritain by surprise :— 

“Contemplation alone discovers the value cf charity .. . with- 
out contemplation, every philosophical and theological doctrine, 
even true, becomes sectarian: all forms of even honourable zeal 
mere rivalries. Because it makes man one single spirit with God, 
it really makes unity in man and ameng men.” 

Mr. Lunn’s lively counter-attack upon the popular scientific 
assailants of Christian theology takes us into another intel- 
Jectual climate. Yet here again we notice the definite repu- 
diation of all merely humanitarian and immanentist solutions 
of the mystery of existence ; how firm a stand is made for the 
“ other-worldly ” element of faith. Mr. Lunn’s real subject 
is the unwarranted claim of the scientific mind to pronounce 
on universals. He desires to foster that healthy suspicion 
with which ‘“ Englishmen have always viewed the expert.” 
Especially is he concerned to point out how unsafe a guide to 
our understanding of the Universe the scientific expert has 
proved in the past; how persistently he is influenced by @ 
priori considerations ; how easily he takes up an attitude of 
hostility to all that lies beyond his own system of reference. 
“ Organized science is gradually usurping the position which 
was once held by the Church. Scientists are beginning to 
assume that their pronouncements on religion or political or 
social problems deserve a respect greater than that accorded 
to the view of the non-scientific.” Let us then remember 
the depth of the mystery that surrounds us, the small area 
within which *‘ organized science’ operates, and the many 
mistakes it has made in the past. Darwinism was once held 
to demolish the Christian view of man’s nature; but now, 
according to the view of a great living biologist, ** for men of 
clear intellect Darwinism has long been dead.” A mechanistic 
universe left no place for miracle ; but the great physicists 
have shown that a mechanistic universe yo longer fits the 
facts. It is true that “the bankruptcy of naturalism does 
not demonstrate the truth of supernaturalism”’; but at 
least it clears the ground of many supposed impediments 
to faith. 

All this is excellent popular apologetic. But when Mr. 
Lunn proceeds to discuss those elements of experience which 
are denied or ignored by ‘ organized science,” we feel that 
he sometimes overstates his case. There are other explana- 
tions than that of “‘ miracle ” fer the cures at Lourdes, unless 
he is prepared to class all mental and spiritual heaiing as 
miraculous. And when the admirable results of the Oxford 
Group Movement, and the unexplained 
psychical research, are strangely linked 
of the august workings of supernatural forces in human life, 
we do feel a bit like those tourists who have been promised 
* and find that margarine ts used. 
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A Self-made Aristocrat 
The Adams Family. By 
University Press. 18s.) 
A passion for public duty has been for nearly two hundred 
vears the passion of the American family of Adams. It 
was their only passion. They have produced statesmen, 
diplomats and men of thought and letters. Their plasticity 
was marvellous, yet their characteristics persisted. Mr. James 
Truslow Adams, whose history of the family (he is not 
connected with it) we are now reviewing, gives us to 
understand that the record may yet be longer. 

Hailing originally from Somerset, they were among the 
very early settlers in Massachusetts and lost during the old 
colonial days all sentiment for England, while remaining in 
character very like Englishmen. For four generations they 
remained obscure, spending their indomitable energies upon 
farming. Towards the end of the eighteenth century they 
produced their first distinguished man, and the New England 
world was introduced to John Adams, a graduate of Harvard 
and a rising lawyer in Boston. Obviously a young man to 
be reckoned with and if possible enchained by State employ. 
Governor Bernard offered him the post of Advocate-General 
of the Court of Admiralty. Adams refused on the ground of 
political opinions. He was assured that the post was offered 
with full knowledge of his convictions, but he again refused 
it. He foresaw that a War of Independence was inevitable 
and, as he wrote later, 


James. Truslow Adams. (Oxford 


‘solemnly, determined at all events to adhere to my principies 
in favor of my native country, which, indeed, was all the country 
I knew, or which had been known by my father, grandfather or 
great grandfather; but, on the other hand, I never would deceive 
the people, nor conceal from them any essential truth, nor, especially, 
make myself subservient to any of their crimes, follies or eccen- 
tricities.” 

His nationalism was as fervent as his contempt for public 
opinion was icy. 

A clash between the British soldiery and a crowd of idle 
loafers resulting in five deaths gave him a sudden celebrity. 
The affair was spoken of as the “ Boston Massacre” and 
Captain Preston, who ordered his men to fire in defence of 
sentries, was tried for his life. John Adams, with great 
courage, undertook the defence of the British oflicer, who was 
completely exonerated. To the lasting credit of the Boston 
people, Adams’ action did not hinder his career. He was 
chosen to represent Massachusetts at the Continental Congress 
sitting in Philadelphia, and went as their commissioner to 
France, thus beginning the leng diplomatic career which was 
finally to lead him to the Presidency. 

The political portion of this book makes rather stiff reading 
for English people, but Mr. Truslow Adams’ studies of 
character and pictures of colonial and early independent 
America are full of life and colour. The Adams family, as 
here represented, were not lovable people, but they were 
great men, maturing early, living long, working heroically, 
hating hard, intending justly, ardently sometimes, comically 
proud of their Boston ancestry, but always ready to leave 
America in America’s interest, and when possible to take 
their children with them. For them nowhere in_ Europe, 
nowhere even in America, compared with Boston, even nearby 
no rival could be found. In New York, John Adams declared 
“he had not met a single gentleman”; while as to “the 
peaceful, the elegant, the polite city of Philadelphia,’ with 
all its trade, wealth and regularity, it ‘‘ is not Boston.” 

This first John was intended for the Church, but found 
himself without vocation. Morality attracted, but all spiritual 
mystery repelled him. He described the Puritanism of his 
day as being “ encumbered by cartloads of trumpery.” The 
true design of Christianity, he thought, ‘‘is not to make good 
riddle-solvers or good mystery-mongers, but good men.” All 
games and amusements he frankly abhorred, but we gather 
there may have been a short period of flirtation before his 
marriage. He tells in his diary of a deliberate resolve, ** On 
a Sunday I will read the Enquiry into the Nature of the 
Human Soul, and for amusement I will sometimes read Ovid's 
Art of Mrs. Savil.’? The picture of John Adams 
reading Ovid’s Ars Amatoria to a married lady ona New England 
Sabbath sets the period in quite a new light, comments his 


Love to 


biographer. 


But this dallying was soon over. John Adams _ soon 
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married the most remarkable woman who ever appears in the 
family history, Abigail Smith. She was the ‘new woman ” 
of the period. The whole of English literature seems to have 
been familiar to her. 

“Tf she could share her husband's studies, she could also as 
readily manage the cooking and servants, run the farm in his 
absence, play the part of wife of the Minister to the Court of St. 
dames’s or the President of the United States; and yet remain 
wholly a woman in her passion and her devotion to husband and 
children.” 
lor some years she managed the Adams’ farm at Brantree, 
managed the town house in Boston, and bore her husband 
many children. She did not at first, did not indeed for years, 
accompany him to Kurope, whither he took John Quincy 
Adams, aged ten. This extraordinary boy, following his 
father about on his various missions, became, when as yet but 
fourteen, secretary to Francis Dana, who had been appointed 
Minister to Russia, and in this capacity he stayed a year in 
St. Petersburgh. Meanwhile poor Mrs. Adams found life on 
the farm very hard owing to the disturbed state of the country. 
She could, with difficulty, get her children enough to eat, and 
found her husband’s short replies to her detailed and 
affectionate letters hardly bearable. She is, she tells him, 
sorely afflicted with “ the heartache.” 

“In the very few lines IT have received from you not the least 

mention is made that you have ever received a line from me . 
but I cannot take my pen, with my heart overflowing, and not 
give utterance to some of the abundance which is in it. Could 
you, after a thousand fears and anxieties, long expectation, and 
painful suspense, be satisfied with my telling you that IT was well, 
that I wished you were with me, that my daughter sent her duty, 
that I had ordered some articles for you, which I hoped would 
arrive, &c., &c.? By heaven, if you could, you have changed 
hearts with some frozen Laplander, or made a voyage to a region 
that has chilled every drop of your blood; but I will restrain a 
pen already, I fear, too rash, nor shall it tell you how much I have 
suffered from this appearance of—inattention.” 
At last she and the other children joined Adams just before 
he was made Minister from the United States to Mngland. 
She advised her husband against accepting the mission, 
partly because she herself would ** cut an awkward figure,” 
which, needless to say, she did not. 

The young private secretary, with wonderful strength of 
purpose, elected to return to the States, to put himself to 
school again, and take his degree at Harvard. Years after- 
wards, towards the end of a diplomatic career, he returned as 
Minister to Russia, accompanied by his charming European 
wife, whom his family never quite forgave for not becoming 
Bostonized. His accounts of his Russian life, with his small 
income, his Puritanical notions and his Adams passion for 
work in the frivolous and = extravagant society of 
St. Petersburgh, half Parisian and haif savage, make one of 
the most interesting chapters of the book. He was the 
yreatest of the Adams, a great President and a great ruler. 
He died after he was ninety, in harness. ‘* This is the last 
of earth,” he said, with his latent breath; ‘ I am content.” 
We have no space to speak of his son, or of the struggle between 
the North and South wherein the family played so great a 
part. The family flowered in John Quincy—a great American, 
truly—a patriot, yet in mind a cosmopolitan, at heart a pro- 
vincial, in conscience an aristocrat of invincible integrity. 
Born to rule, he stood a head and shoulders above the people 
--anvwhere. 


Nerves and Nerviness 


The Nervous Temperament. By Miilais Culpin and May Smith. 
(H.M. Stationery Oflice. Is.) 

NERVOUSNESS is a term used to cover a variety of mental 
eccentricities ; for it is commonly a euphemism for psychic 
rather than neuric defects. Most people like to believe that 
they are “nervy ” or “ highly strung” rather than mentally 
unsound or unstable. The principal characteristic of health 
is harmony, as, indeed, the word implies; and_ so-called 
nervous breakdowns and temperamental upsets and excesses 
are. for the most part, but examples of failure in psychic 
integration. Frequently, there is grave disparity between 
ambition and sense of adequacy. 

This official publication of the Industrial Health Research 
Board is a report of investigations made by Drs. Culpin and 
May Smith into the variations of psychic adaptability to the 
conditions of their employment shown by a large number of 


—y 


assorted individuals, including clerks, factory-workers, ad. 
ministrators and students, all actually at work. In spite of 
the impressive auspices under which this report appears, and 
the somewhat portentous manner of the book itself, it jg 
difficult to discover in it any facts or any conclusions with 
which every person of average social experience—certainly 
‘everyone actively engaged in the conduct of industry—is not 
already familiar :-— 

“It is recognized by some clinicians that many breakdowns ar 
exacerbations of pre-existing conditions. . . . From the industrial 
standpoint the success of any worker involves: (a) Skill in his 
actual work ; (b) Ability to adjust easily to equals, superiors and 
inferiors ; (c) Ability to adjust to the more general conditions of 
that work. ... The attitude of different people to authorit 
varies within a wide range. . . . A man who readily gets into re 
with others, who can realize their point of view, emotional or intel. 
lectual, and adapt himself to it, is more likely to be happy and 
successful in his work than the shut-in person who makes no friends 
and dislikes strangers. ... The capacity to judge oneself varies 
greatly.” 

Such examples of the obvious might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely ; though, of course, they are interlarded with 
many reflections more stimulating and more suggestive. But 
it is hard to believe that an elaborate investigation was needed 
to show that people with a “ nervous temperament ” are more 
affected by noise than are the placid. And one questions whether 
organizers of labour will be much assisted by the information 
that the quantitative relationship between nervousness and 
susceptibility to noise can be brought under the formula :—- 


C / _ a 

1+ 9° 
Everybody knows that any half-dozen human __ beings 
possess and manifest six different temperaments ; and it is 
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almost equally common knowledge that we all vary in our | 


degree of approximation to perfect balance—perfect integra- 
tion. To a given set of conditions, some are more adaptable 
than others; though to an “ easier”? environment no such 
difference of reaction may be apparent. These things consti- 
tute part of the daily problem of every organizer of human 
activities. Success in such organization depends largely on 
insight into, and sympathy with, these variations in capacity 
and in resilience. 

It is doubtful if the new science of psychology (the most 
valuable achievement of which has been the slaughter of the 
old psychology) has, as yet, any useful contribution to make 
to those common-sense inferences from tradition and expe- 
rience which most intelligent laymen are accustomed to draw 
for themselves. It is good that minds trained to the technique 
of science should bend themselves to a consideration and 
classification of such humanly important facts as are here 
discussed ; but popular respect for science is not likely to be 
increased by the mere translation into professorial or laboratory 
lingo of sayings as old and as familiar as the Book of Proverbs. 
At the same time, it is but fair to the distinguished authors of 
this booklet to say that they make no claim to have done more 
than to provide material for the scientific definition of a 
vitally important problem: ‘* No one knows better than our- 
selves that the ground has only been broken.” 

Harry Ropers. 


Helps to the Study of Persian Art 


An Introduction to Persian Art. By A. U. Pope. (Petor 


Davies. Paper 7s. 6d., cloth 10s. 6d.) 
The Persians. By Sir EE. Denison Ross. (The Clarendon 
Press. 5s.) 


Persian Painting. 
Persian Painting. 


THe average person, I imagine, expects to admire the 
Persian Exhibition, but to be hopelessly bewildered by its 


By Basil Gray. 
By Mulk Raj Anand. 


(Ernest Benn. 6s. 6d.) 
(Faber and Faber. 1s.) 


details. He knows in advance that he will be confronted 
by a prodigal wealth of material —architecture, painting, 


metalwork, ceramics, glass, textiles, jewels, manuscripts and 
book-bindings—and he would be more than human were he 
not a little disconcerted. Persian Art, however, is going to 
be as much a subject for dinner-table conversation during 
the next two months as were the Italian pictures last year, 
and ignorance will not justify unintelligent talk. 

The uninformed, therefore, are faced with the problem 
of discovering something about the arts and crafts of a 
country of which they know next to nothing, over a period 
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of two thousand years, As a start, even before Mr. A. U. 
Pope's Introduction io Persian Art, 1 reeommend The Persians, 
py Sir E. Denison Ross. This little book—so short, so 
prilliant and so readable—will carry even the laziest over 
the sticks of Persian Art without accident. For conciseness 
the chapters on literature and art could not be bettered, and 
those on the country and the people and on journeys through 
Persia succeed extraordinarily well in making Persia seem 
less of a distant and legendary land. 

Mr. Pope, the Director of the International Exhibition of 
Persian Art, has attempted a task before which the bravest 
might quail. His canvas is so vast aud the details are so 
intricate that his lucid exposition and marshalling of facts 
becomes something of an accomplishment. When one con- 
siders that the subjects of each of his twelve chapters might 
not only occupy a volume in itself but provide the material 
for the work of a lifetime, the magnitude of his task becomes 
apparent. The illustrations of architecture, sculpture, bronzes, 
carpets, textiles, ceramics, calligraphy, miniatures, landscapes 
and gardens provide a well-chosen background for the text. 
Mr. Pope writes simply and with authority, eschewing tech- 
nicalities and the various pitfalls into which an expert is so 
liable to fall when writing a popular book. An Introduction 
lo Persian Art is, of course, indispensable. 

From these two books I would advise the student of 
Persian Art to go on to Mr. Basil Gray's Persian Painting. 
Mr. Gray, who is Assistant-Keeper in the Department of 
Oriental Prints at the British Museum, has written a short 
and scholarly monograph Gr the various aspects of this wide 
branch of Persian Art. Primed with the information which 
Mr. Gray has made so pleasantly accessible, the visitor to 
Gallery X and to the Architecture Gallery at Burlington 
House will find the miniatures not less charming, but infinitely 
more comprehensible. This book contains sixteen plates of 
paintings in English coliections. 

In addition, in the Criterion Miscellany, Messrs. Faber and 
Faber have issued an essay by Mr. Mulk Raj Anand on 
Persian Painting which should be read as a companion to 
Mr. Gray’s book. Fortified by some or all of these volumes, 
the intending visitor at the Persian [Exhibition should not 
find himself in too deep water. Davip Fincnam. 


Two American Travellers in India 


The Case for India. By Will Durant. (Simon and Schuster. 
$2.) 
India: Land of the Black Pagoda. By Lowell Thomas. 


(Century Company. ) 

Dr. Durant has an enviable gift: before his scrutiny obscure 
subjects shrivel into drastic simplicities. A few intellectuals, 
privately or in the more irreverent New York weeklies, may 
mutter discontent with his Story of Philosophy ; but whatever 
he writes turns to a best-seller. Lately, he has “ crossed 
India twice between cast and west, and once from north to 
south, and seen hardly a dozen of its cities,” and he has given 
his publie this book on India, where he * began to feel that I 
had come upon the greatest crime in all history.” Of the con- 
scientious and often devastating criticism of themselves that 
Englishmen have steadily contributed, Dr. Durant is content 
to be ignorant, unless he finds a stray sentence in the rchashes 
that are his autherities. He is not one of your pedantic 
writers, always digging into sources. 

One characteristic of this kind of writing is that it views 
all Time as one Eternal and Unchanging Now. Dr. Durant 
spurns temporal shackles ; he reverses Heracleitus. Nothing 
flows: all is static. Burke died in 1797; it is now 1931. 
Does this matter? Not at all. 

“'The British come as officials or soldiers or traders ; they make 
their money and return to Great Britain. Let an Englishman, 
Edmund Burke, describe them—and intensify his description to-day 
in proportion to the growth of British positions, manufactures and 
commerce in India. ‘ Animated with all the avarice of age, and 
all the impetuosity of youth, they roll in one after another; wave 
after wave, and there is nothing before the eyes of the natives 
but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey 
and passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting.’ ” 

Space, as well as Time, is annihilated by Dr. Durant. When 
Mr. Gandhi is mobbed in South Africa, the British are 
Tesponsible :—- 


“It was a characteristic example of the British spirit of fatr 


play in a surrounding of British stupidity: the crowd had long 
before announced its intentions, and an honourable government 
could easily have dispersed it.” 

(Yet in America local newspapers have more than once 
announced the arrangements for burning a negro at the 
stake ; and he has been burned.) 

There are really only Hindus in India, according to our 
author. Mr. Gandhi is the unquestioned leader of ** 320,000,000 
Hindus.” Burma was conquered by ‘“* Hindus compelied to 
kill Hindus in Burma until Burma consented to come under 
British rule.” Hlere are three other specimens of Dr, 
Durant’s facts :— 

‘** Hindus were compelled to defend on the fields of Flanders the 
Empire which in every year, as will appear later, was starving 
ten million Hindus to death.” 

“Some say that it was the Hindu troops who first turned back 
the Germans at the Marne.” 

* Tndia, like America, has its religious divisions, its Catholies 
called Hindus and its Protestants called Mohammedans.” 

We have no space for Dr. Durant’s analysis of the Simon 
Report, which he characterises as “a subtle proposal for the 
further disunity of India” ; his summaries of Indian history 
or of the economic situation, and we conclude with two 
quotations : 

“Communal elections are to be continued ; it is true that they 
might be replaced, as in America, by constitutional safeguards 
against the oppression of religious minorities; but they are now 
more indispensable than ever to the disunity of India.” 

** Meanwhile, as the printer prints these words, the Round 
Table Conference opens in London. All the parties of England 
are there represented by able men; but from India have come 
only unrepresentative men, scorned by the nation . .. What will 
the British do? They have the power—all the weapons of land 
and sea and air, an iron control of the Hindu press, and a propaganda 
organisation in every part of the world, subtle and influential 
beyond belief. They do not yet need to be just. Perhaps they 
will suggest to Parliament only enough liberty for India as will 
leave it still at the mercy of England, but will split the Nationalists 
into those willing, and those unwilling, to welcome a crumb. So 
the British may disrupt the present movement, turn the leaders 
upon one another, and then, when the movement has breken 
up, rest on their arms until they must fight again.” 

Is it not well that the Indian dupes who have come to the 
Conference have been warned in time by Dr. Durant ? 

Mr. Lowell Thomas is an indefatigable traveller, interested 
in all he sees, aware of its pictorial value and able to cast 
the whole into a vivid kaleidoscopic vision. He does not 
trouble about political problems, beyond an_ occasional 
perfunctory pause for a momentary question and not very 
The human race, in all its varieties, 
He is a modest, 
are excellent 
are of things 


profound dismissal. 
is copy ; and the copy is well written up. 
eager, companionable writer. The photographs 
and (which is not always true of travel-books) 
worth photographing and reproducing. 


Rome and Hellenism 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VIII.—Rome and the 
Mediterranean. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, and 
M. P. Charlesworth. (Cambridge University Press. 35s.) 
The Cambridge Ancient History. Third Volume of Plates, 
prepared by C. T. Seltman. (Same publishers. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE can be no doubt that The Cambridge Ancient History 
is the best of the co-operative undertakings of the University 
Press. Fach new volume coniirms our admiration for a work 
which is intelligently planned, and in each chapter of which 
a scholar of repute is dealing with his own special studies. 
The main theme of Volume VIII is the rise of Rome to supre- 
macy in the Mediterranean by defeating in turn Carthage, 
Macedon and the Asiatic power of Antiochus, while Greece, 
now politically subordinate, captivated the conqueror and 
spread her influence in the wake of Roman armies over the 
Western world. It is significant that the triumphant Rome 
found a worthy historian in Polybius, the Greek friend of the 
younger Scipio, to whom Dr. T. R. Glover devotes a most 
admirable opening chapter. Mr. Hallward’s three chapters 
on the Second Punic War are clear and judicious, if somewhat 
uninspired. His praise of Hannibal's generalship is conven- 
tional. Still he brings cut the true moral of that long and 
desperate struggle. Rome won because her aristocratic 
leaders never faltered in their resolve and because her people 
and her Italian allies—with few exceptions—bore uncom- 
plainingly the tax in blood and treasure levied upon them for 
sixteen weary years. The Romans made fresh exertions after 


every defeat. It was not one general merely but a whole 
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people who refused to despair of the Republic. Carthage 
could not inspire such devotion in her subjects, and lacked the 
relentless vigour with which the Roman Senate raised large 
armies and equipped great fleets. Even a Hannibal could not 
redress the balance thus weighted down against his country. 

The expansion of Rome is a wonderful theme that many 
writers discuss in its various aspects. Professor Holleaux 
treats of the Macedonian campaign and the defeat of Antiochus 
at Magnesia. Professor Schulten gives a most interesting 
account of Roman Spain, which was definitely settled and 
colonized despite many fierce revolts. Elsewhere the Senate 
was long content with the reality of control rather than with 
its outward forms. Like our forefathers, the Romans were 
in no wise anxious to annex foreign countries for the sake of 
prestige and glory. Cato and his friends feared the influence 
of Greece and the East, and would have preferred to keep 
aloof from them so that the ancient Roman traditions might 
be preserved. Professor Tenney Frank’s chapters on Italy 
and Rome in the second century give, on the whole, a sur- 
prisingly favourable picture of the Republic in its social and 
economic aspects. The steady migration of Roman and 
Italian farmers, as well as of ex-soldiers, to Italy north of the 
Po, replacing the Celts, was one notable phenomenon of the 
period which helped to consolidate the Roman power in the 
homeland. The Hellenistic world is treated with equal care, 
The spread of Greek ideas and customs to the outer confines 
is extremely well illustrated in a chapter by Professor Ros- 
tovtzeff on the little Bosporan states of what we now call the 
Crimea and the shores of the Sea of Azof in the Black Sea, 
which held their own for centuries on the edge of Scythian and 
Sarmatian barbarism. The illustrations of bronzes and other 
works of art found—and often probably made—at Pantica- 
paeum and other Greck cities in this remote region will 
surprise the average reader as much as anything that he 
finds in the really delightful Volume III of plates collected by 
Mr. Seltman. Professor Ashmole treats of Hellenistic art in a 
closing chapter, and fortunately does not patronize it—as so 
many severely classical critics do—but brings out its quite 
remarkable variety and charm, not least in painting. There 
can be little doubt that Hellenistic works, transported across 
Asia, had a profound influence on all the Asiatic peoples, 
including even China. Greece taught the world, though she 
could not rule herself. Whether from the Roman or the 
Hellenistic side, this new volume is profoundly interesting 
and reflects the highest credit on authors, editors and pub- 
lishers alike. 


Myths of the World 


Orpheus : Myths of the World. 
lan. 21s.) 

Tue mantle of the divine minstrel assuredly rested on the 
shoulders of Mr. Padraic Colum, when he thought to gather 
a garland of the world’s mythology. Stories from Egypt 
and Babylon, Persia and Greece, Celtic stories, Icelandic, 
Indian, Polynesian stories, myths of China, Japan and central 
America, these and others, selected with skill and displayed 
with artistry, serve to show the unity of the world underlying 
a superficial diversity. The love-story of Cupid and Psyche 
(how often and how inadequately translated !) is probably 
the best known of those reproduced here, and after that the 
Icelandic legends of Baldr and Loki: but it would have to be 
au jaded reader, grown old before his time, who could fail to 
find something new, beautiful and memorable. The very 
titles stimulate the romantic longings of the mind—The 
Churning of the Ocean (familiar to the readers of F. W. Bain), 
The Llama-Herder and the Virgin of the Sun (this from Peru), 
or (nearer at home) The Death of Conaire Mor, the King of 
Ireland. Twenty engravings by Boris Artzybasheff contrive 
to sum up cach cultural section of the book with astonishing 
ingenuity and with the beauty that goes with simpiicity. 
The format of the volume, it should be added, is appropriate 
to the quality of its contents. 

Many will find Mr. Colum’s introduction not the least 
interesting part of the book. In this he discusses the char- 
acteristics of cach of the mythologies in short, pregnant 
paragraphs, and gives us what he considers to be the signifi- 
cance of mythology. Writing with economy and distinction, 
he reviews the gradual change in sentiment towards myth 


By Padraic Colum. (Macmil- 
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and legend, and in his appreciation of the function of mytho. 
logy shows that he is well abreast of current anthropological 
literature. Mythology, he agrees, “forms an integral anq 
active part of culture,” supplying man with the motive 
for ritual and moral actions. The stories which are repro. 
duced in this collection carry the evident marks of thei 
functional value, but as Mr. Colum explains, “ the sacreq 
stories of only a few of the tribes of mankind can be of interest 
to us who read books.’ Other stories have not the universal 
content or application sufficient to attract others than experts. 
‘We should not know how to tell such a story,” he pertin. 
ently remarks. So, borrowing Benedetto Croce’s phrase, he 
has made “sympathy” his touchstone. ‘‘ They shall be 
stories in which there is matter that can be ‘ sympathized’ 
with—recognized as being of proper personal interest— 
by readers of to-day.” Within his limits Mr. Colum has 
succeeded. 


Fiction 
Too Much Broth 


Many Dimensions. By Charles Williams. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Flamenco. By Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Thake Again. By “ Beachcomber.” (Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d.) 


A Fair general criticism of these three very competent novels 
would be that they suffer from excess. The authors are 
evidently anxious not to leave out anything, to variegate and 
thicken the plot. It is, in fact, a case of too much broth spoil- 
ing the cook. Of the three books, Many Dimensions suffers 
least, for its own originality and excellences give it an impetus 
that carries the reader on through the more fatiguing intri- 
cacies once more into the full current of excitement. 

Many Dimensions is the second of Mr. Williams’s studies in 
the mystical and occult. It is concerned with the subtle and 
perplexing powers possessed by the veritable stone of Solomon 
which has been brought to England from Persia by an 
unscrupulous traveller, Sir Giles Tumulty. The Persian 


authorities are anxious to regain the sacred relic, and threaten | 


political agitation. So far—melodrama. But those who read 
War in Heaven know that melodrama is the least part of Mr, 
Williams’s art. Soon one is grappling with metaphysies and 
occult phrases. The Stone enables its possessor to travel 
backwards and forwards in space and time; it is capable of 
self-division an infinite number of times, without diminution. 
Mr. Williams unfolds its properties and their implications with 
skill. He tries the effect of the Stone upor. different minds. 
Sir Giles Tumulty turns immediately to sadistic experiment ; 
his nephew sees money in the Stone ; an American millionaire 
imagines control of transport, the Transport Unions foresee 
their men will starve ; the sick crave to be healed by it. There 
are many others. But the central figures are Lord Arglay 
(Lord Chief Justice) and his secretary, who understand the 
immense mystical and moral significance of the Stone. What 
is it? The First Matter ? The End of All Desire ? Wisdom ? 
The Unity ? Lord Arglay is sceptical, but, the embodiment of 
Justice, he is determined, with his secretary, to rescue the relic 
from those who would profane it with selfish usage, even 
though the aim of the user is apparently a good one, like the 
healing of the sick. The book is exciting, mysterious, and is 
profoundly satisfying in its exploitation of the tragic and ironic 
possibilities of its theme. It is illumined by an unwavering 
flame of moral beauty; its thoughtfulness is unlaboured, 
and its ingenuity is only rarely mechanical. I do not think 
that Mr. Williams has yet mastered the extremely difficult task 
of reconciling the mystical and ordinary to a comfortable fellow- 
ship on his page, but the fervour and dignity of his writing are 
rapidly bringing this reconciliation to pass. 

‘The excesses of Flamenco lie in the immense complications 
of the plot, and these would not seem excessive but for what 
seems to me to be their fundamental lack of emotional compul- 
sion. Put with extreme brevity, the story describes the 
conflicts that arise when a girl of gypsy blood is taken into 
the household of a down-at-heel county family and arouses 
the passions of father and sons. The violence and excitements 
which follow have their remote origin in a gypsy feud which 
breaks out in Seville at the beginning of the book. The period 
is the carly nineteenth century. There is an immense amount 
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of incident and talk—too much talk, I think—and the charac- 


ters and scene have great physical vividness. Lady Eleanor 
smith has considerable powers of description and invention. 
Her people 
and her scenes, lacking emotional compulsion, as I have 


| said, glitter with the detailed monotony of pebbles in the bed 


of a river that has dried up. 

One wonders whether ** Beachcomber’ realizes, when he is not 
deafened by the vehemence of his malicious humours, that in 
Mr. Thake he has created a saint. For Mr. Thake has some of 
the saintliness of the great comic characicrs, and might be a 
great comic character himself if ‘‘ Beachcomber’ ” would let 
him. Thake’s essential qualities are his sublime innocence, 
his would-be archness, his obtuseness, his devotion, as a 
public school ritualist, to THE TIE. How unaware he is that he 
is being led as a lamb to the slaughter! To take him, therefore, 
into the crude joke-traps of Cowes, the moors, the Intellectual 
Drama, &ce., is to turn him into a silly sheep. Mr. Thake excels 
in the dignified naif, the wistful, gentlemanlike hesitant. Take 
him out of the limelight, ‘‘ Beachcomber,” and keep him 
embarrassed in the presence of designing widows. 


Lucky Dip 


By John Erskine. (Elkin Mathews. 


Peter Kills the Bear. 

7s. 6d.) 
Tuts little book, beautifully produced, would be worth every 
penny that is asked for it if it were printed on the cheapest 
paper and in a sixpenny binding. Nothing I have read for 
a long time has given me such pleasure. Peter and Gascon 
were the two sons of Peter de Béarn, but there was a difference 
between them. Gascon, born in wedlock, was a good boy : 
so good that, when he was discovered in an affair with a 
kitehenmaid, Peter, born out of wedlock, got the blame. 
Being called a natural son turned Peter’s thoughts to the 
subject of nature in general, and the more he thought about 
it, and about such manifestations of it as war and hunting; 
the more puzzled he became. Years passed, and the brothers 
married. Peter’s wife was conventional. She thought two 
children a sufficient concession to nature, and she did not 
like bears. Peter met a bear in the woods, looked into its 
eyes, and understood something. <A few days later, summoned 
hastily by his wife, he found his household and hounds baying 
the bear. 

It is impossible to convey in a brief outline the charm 
and significance of this short story. Mr. Erskine presents 
in his own way his legend of another St. Julien : some of his 
flippancies would shock Flaubert grievously: yet, within 
his own limits, he achieves a definite and authoritative beauty. 
Peter had not to kill his own father and mother : he had only 
to kill a bear. No thunder-roll is summoned to proclaim 
his romance : 

“Mais Vimpitoyable pensée obscurissait la splendeur des taber- 
nacles, le torturait & travers les macérations de la pénitence.” 


(I quote from memory, I hope accurately.) Instead, 


“ His men used to tell how, even in his last years, when he was 
feeble, he would get out of bed at night, grasp an imaginary spear, 
and thrust at something unseen. When the spear had gone home he 
would fall in a faint, and they’d put him back in his bed.” 


The story loses nothing from being lightly handled. To 
issue it in this form was a happy idea. It takes ten minutes 
to read, and (I should think) quite ten years to forget. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


LOVE IN AMBUSH. By Barbara Willard and Eliza- 
beth Devas. (Gerald Howe. 6s.)—This is a love-story— 
or, rather, a couple of love-stories—traced pleasantly enough 
to a happy conclusion in a series of letters exchanged between 
Miss Selina Poole and Miss Henrietta Melbury. ‘‘ It was in 
Mr. Texeira}s handwriting. Henrietta, before my trembling 
fingers had torn it open 1 knew the worst.” If you like this 
sort of thing, here is a great deal of it, well above the average 
in quality. Miss Willard has added a number of drawings, 
less spirited than the narrative which they “ embellish.” 
A light, easy, and amusing little book, upon which the authors 
may be congratulated. 


THE GLADIATOR. By Nicolai Gubsky. (Eikin Mat- 
hews and Marrot. 7s. 6d.)—This is a sympathetic study 
of the emotional development experienced by an introspective 
young Russian Civil Servant under the old régime, He falls 
in love with a young girl who is emotionally deficient, and 


the course of his relations with her provides the theme of 
the book. They are interrupted by an affair with the 
Russian equivalent of a midinette, and by his mectings with 
the fantastic Tavrov, the “ gladiator,” who typifies the force 
of selflessness in personal relations, and profoundly affects 
at critical periods, the behaviour of Kanshin, the hero. ‘The 
theme is handled as an idyll, somewhat in the Russian manner, 
but with a difference. We suspect that Mr. Gubsky was 
educated in Kngland—he writes in English—and that this is 
his idealized interpretation of the Russia of his extraction. 
It is an extremely attractive one. 


The Magazines 


Tun Nineteenth Century for January begins with an unpub- 
lished sonnet by George Meredith to Labouchere, which is 
not one of his best. Sir Herbert Samuel gives some sensible 
reasons why we should support the alternative vote in prefer- 
ence to no electoral reform. Brigadier-General Sir Percy 
Sykes gives an entertaining sketch of the ways in which 
Persia has influenced Europe. Mr. L. I’. Easterbrook writes on 
** Farm Marketing and the Future,” an article which is full of 
common sense and explodes a number of superstitions, particu- 
larly about ** dumping,” as well as giving the public a number 
of constructive suggestions which are largely independent of 
the present political programmes. Sir Charles Mallet con- 
tributes a first article on ‘“‘ Old Harrow Days,” and A. L, 
Hetherington some reminiscences of the Navy in war-time, 
under the title, ‘* A Pig-Tale for Mandarins.” 

In the Contemporary Sir Herbert Samuel throws some doubts 
upon the new “ doctrine of indeterminacy ” put forward by Pro 
fessors Eddingtonand Jeans. A.Fombona writes about the out- 
look in Spain in a very Spanish manner, and leaves us with the 
impression that the solvent for Spain’s troubles has not yet 
arisen. Sir Charles Hobhouse writes on “ Country House 
Experiences in France,” including one of the most witty and 
penetrating analyses of French political thought which we 
have ever read. Mr. St. Barbe Baker describes how his 
organization, “* The Men of the Trees,” which has now pene- 
trated to this country, arose as the solution of a vital economic 
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problem in East Africa, Mr. Angus Watson on “ The Spirit of 
Rotary in Industry ” has, as always, much that is worth while 
saying out of a very full experience. Mr. George Glasgow’s 
contribution on “ Foreign Affairs ” sums up the record of 1930 
in various aspects. There is also a Literary Supplement, 
beginning with an Exmoor sketch, “ The Three Witches of 
Exmoor,” which is very charming to read. 

In the Fortnightly Lord Winterton attempts to analyse the 
psychological situation in India, with considerable success, 
and pays a remarkable tribute to Lord Irwin. C. H. S. Fifoot 
examines some superstitions about “ Trial by Jury”; M. I. 
Ganfmann analyses the situation ‘* Behind the Moscow Trial ” ; 
Mr. UH. S. Oakley writes on ‘ The Luck of the British Film,” 
an encouraging analysis of the situation confronting the 
industry ; Mr. William Hichens describes some activities of the 
witch doctors in East Africa, and Margaret Irwin contributes 
a historical sketch of ‘“* Fashions in Historical Novels,’? which 
she aptly divides into two schools, labelled the ‘ Prithee ” 
and the “ Privy.” 

Blackwood’s commences with a short story of life in the 
Ceylon jungle, * Kabara,” by Mr. John Still, of the quality which 
distinguished his recent book about Ceylon. ‘‘ White Rats 
and Moonshine,” by D. Carus Wilson, is an eerie sketch of an 
experience in the Highlands of Scotland. “ Bocankey,” by 
Mr. Ronald Muir-Ferguson, is a good story of mystery in Africa, 
and * The Ditch Crawlers,” by Weston Martyr, is an account 
of what must have been a very pleasant yachting trip in 
Holland. Mr. R. S. Garnett continues his ‘* Book-Hunting 
Adventures.” 

The Adelphi, in addition to the three excellent series of 
articles which we have mentioned before, has a review of Sir 
James Jeans’ The Mysterious Universe by Mr. Geoffrey Sainsbury, 
the first of a philosophical series by Professor Santayana, ‘‘ The 
Genteel Tradition at Bay ” ; an excellent short story by E. B. 
White, and some further extracts from Katherine Mansfield’s 
Notebook. A remarkably good number. 
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Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues 
from time to time simply worded explana- 
tions of various ways in which it is able and 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 


Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 


Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 





or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 
Westminster Bank Limited 
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Some Books of the Week 


“Ir will take at least a generation before India can have 
her own Army and Navy responsible to her own Cabinet, 
and only then will the question of the right to secede become 
a live issue. It is creating needless confusion to discuss jt 
at the present juncture.” ‘Thus writes Mr. K. Chandy, some. 
time Vice-Chancellor of Mysore University, in this month's 
Indian Affairs. We have already recommended to our readers 
Sir Albion Banerji’s well-edited and impartial journal : this 
number is full of articles which show how much more Clearly 
Indian opinion is facing the practical issues of the moment; 
while on the English side we may take heart from the fact that 
the policy consistently advocated in the Spectator has now 
found general acceptance. Sir Albion discusses ‘** India’s Place 
in Lord Beaverbrook’s Scheme ”’ and ** India’s Future at the 
Round Table”; there are articles on Banking, American 
opinion, and Indian labour as well as two non-political articles 
on Islam and Horse-Breeding by Lord Headly and Sir Bernard 
James respectively. We trust Indian Affairs will continue 
to prosper, for the need for the comment and criticism which 
it offers will continue long after the immediate goal of Dominion 
status has been reached. The affairs of a Continent cannot 
be settled by a single conference: even a generation will be 
a little time to disclose the benefits or test the validity of 
programmes now being formulated. 
* * * * 

The fifty Unpublished Letters from the Collection of John 
Wild (Philip Allan, 6s.) here published by Mr. Carew Hunt, 
form, it is to be hoped, only an instalment ; for Mr. Hunt's 
great-grandfather got together thirty-nine large volumes of 
Grangerized letters. These whet our appetite for more. The 
English letters range from Sir Henry Sidney, father of Philip, to 
Captain Broke, of Chesapeake and Shannon fame, and include, 
with one exception, only famous names, the exception being 
that of Lieut. Philips, who accompanied Cook on his voyages. 
There are a letter from Marvell; one from Pope to Dr. Oliver 
of Bath, who bettered civilization with his biscuits ; a typical 
one from Chesterfield to his son; Sterne’s letter to Dodsley, 
offering him Tristram Shandy, and a following one. There is 
an exchange of effusive letters between Richardson and Miss 
Pennington ; 
time of the Westminster election; two from Crabbe; one 
from Kirke White, when a butcher-boy of fourteen, offering to 


a publisher ‘“* an Kpic Poem, the plan of which is ‘ Satan, ever | 


two characteristic letters from Wilkes at the f 





















intent on the destruction of Mankind, is represented as the | 


prime cause of this calamitous war,’ ” (1799), and describing | 
“To this I add, that the Characters | 
introduced are well supported, the Counterplot of auxiliar 


this marvellous work. 


Gods intirely new, and the unity of action admirable.” There 
are one from Lady Hamilton ; two from Byron ; single ones 
from Shelley, Moore, Peter Pindar, and others. Four entrancing 
letters are from Queen Caroline, one containing paragraphs 
she wished put in the papers, such as: ‘* Mr. de Raden the 
Hanoverian minister a insolent ridicules Charlatan of a 
German Diplomate has had the insolence to call our Queen 
only Caroline of Brounsvic. Count Miinster his noble friend 
must have been giving him such orders !! 
will be dismiss from his Situation and sent back to his oblivions 
where he was take from to do all sort of dreadful deed to our 
Queen when she was upon the Continent.” The foreign 
letters boast the names of Vesalius, Henri IV, La Roche- 
foucauld, Malebranche, Abbé Prévost, Voltaire, Linnaeus, 
Goethe. Those in Latin or German are translated. Since no 


one can be expected to be familiar with all the writers, covering | 
so great a period and such a variety of interests, Mr. Carew | 


Hunt has supplied each with adequate and entertaining notes. 
This book will be of great interest to those who like reading 
letters for amusement, and essential to students. 
to be hoped that this issue will be continued ; but that, no 
doubt, will depend upon the support it gets from the public. 

* * * * 


Of the three latest of the Loeb Classics (Heinemann, 10s. 
each) the fourth volume of Professor Gulick’s Deiprosophistor 
of Athenwus, and the seventh of Dr. H. L. Jones’ Geography of 
Strabo need only here be recorded, since they received con- 
sideration when the initial volumes appeared. 
Republic, Volume I, containing the general introduction by 
Dr. Shorey, Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago, 
and his text and translation of the first five books, calls for 
at least a few words of appreciation. The summary of the 
Republic, that masterpiece of constructive philosophy, in 


but we trust he | 


It is much | 


= 





But Plato's | 


5 SEED Oe ES 


which Plato set out to prove that the just is the happy life, | 


is excellent. 


therefore, in order to find the just life we must construct the 


ideal state, is clearly and succinctly explained. Then, emerg- | 


ing from the Platonic conception of the ideal state, we come 
to the ideal morality, the just life, the likeness of God. 
Shorey deals, too, with “the divine philosopher’s”’ critics, 
ancient and modern, and institutes an interesting parallel 
between a passage in Mr. G. IX. Chesterton’s Heretics and the 


Dr. | 


How it was that to the Greek mind the just | 
life could not be conceived apart from the State and that, | 
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moral theories of Plato. The translation is avowedly free 
in order that the thought may be completely intelligible to 
modern E nglish readers ; but it is accurate and trustworthy. 
* * * 1 
The Malayan Archipelago is not so little known as Mr. 
Leopold Anisworth would have us believe, but his volume, 
A Merchant Venturer Among the Sea Gipsies (Nesbit, 15s.), 
does nothing to increase our knowledge. Dates are scarce, 
but we gather that the author was in the country for fourteen 
years since the War. It is surprising, therefore, to find how 
little he knows of the real customs or even of the language 
of the country. Passing over the style in which the book is 
written, itself a literary offence, what can we say of the unctu- 
ous rectitude with which the author describes his rejection of 
proffered amours ? This is an offence against taste which 
nothing can sll Minor inaccuracies, such as a cement 
paving in a little hamlet, need not surprice us after such an 
assault on our senses, 
cS * * if 
Essays and Observations. By Lord Hewart of Bury —-Lord 
Chief Justice of England. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) This volume is 
exempt from serious criticism on the ground that it is published 
at the request of friends. Indeed, in the more carefully written 
essays on legal and literary subjects the author’s wit and 
learning leave nothing to criticize. Perhaps, however, it is 
fair to mention that the casual reader will be a little dis- 
appointed by the repetition of stories or particular figures 
of speech in the considerable number of * After Dinner ” and 
other speeches which are here reprinted. 


% * * * 
In Search of Ireland. By HW. V. Morton. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
is less successful than the same author's In Search of 


England and In Search of Scotland. Mr. Morton has to 
suppress, to some extent, his natural breeziness and in con- 
sequence we get rather too much of the Celtic twilight and 
not so many good stories as usual. At the same time he 
has much to say that is worth saying and this book is as 
much superior to the ordinary guide-book as it is inferior to 
such a book as Synge’s Aran Islands. The photographs 
with which the book is illustrated are excellent and typical. 
* * % * 

Sir George Aston’s Secret Service (Faber and Faber, 18s.) 
leaves the impression that the author was not very directly or 
intimately concerned with some of the matters on which his 
publishers claim that he ** throws new light ” ; 
Jutland, for instance, and Lord Kitchener’s death, Zeebrugge, 

the Palestine Campaigns, and the relationship between Foch 
and Haig. At the same time, Sir George held high appoint- 
ments in the General Staff, at one time supervising a depart- 
ment of the Secret Service and afterwards serving in the 
Secretariat of the War Cabinet, and he has some excellent 
spy stories to tell at first hand. 

1 * * 

On Being Ill, by Virginia Woolf (The 1 ‘nies urth Press 21s.), is 
an exercise in style. We are carried down the thirty-four 
pages on a stream of gentle allusions, mild exaggerations and 
the like, till we find ourselves at rest in the shaded pool of an 
allusion to Lady Waterford—lulled by the gentle motion to 
something like the idleness of illness. For it is not of the more 
violent illnesses that we read, but of those in which the prin- 
cipal sensation is of the absence of vitality, a suggestion 
admirably conveyed. It is a pity that such exquisite work, 
in such a format, should be marred by uneven inking, and by 
the failure to correct obvious misprints. 

* * * * 

Miniature Banking Histories, by R. 1. Mottram (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s.), brings for the first time to the general public 
the opportunity of acquainting themselves with the per- 
sonalities, foibles, and traditions of what some people now 
say are its rulers. With a touch so light as to be unanalysable, 
the author confers upon the banks themselves, sometimes 
regarded as almost frighteningly impersonal, all the interest 
of personality. If it is true, as the writer has heard alleged, 
that ** bankers have no souls,’ one is tempted on reading this 
book to believe that the great banks, the financial families, 
and the City itself, have each a corporate soul, expressing 
itself by means of mergers and specializations, the evolution 
of forms of contracts, and the like. And it is particularly 
good that Mr. Mottram should have published his book just 
now, for it will enable many people to arouse their interest on 
questions where it is urgently necessary that they should be 
aroused. He does not, of course, enter upon controversial 
questions of banking policy, but his book is a necessary 
prelude to the understanding of them by the man in the street. 

* * * * 


Those who wish to understand the deeper implications of 
that * liturgical revival *’** which is so marked a feature of 
modern Catholicism, will learn much from the beautiful 
essay on The Spirit of the Liturgy, by Romano Guardini 
(Sheed and Ward, 2s. 6d.). The unreal character of liturgic 
worship is a favourite theme with the critics of institutional 
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HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Discovery 
Can you read Spanish? 
No. 
Do you know any German? 
No. : 
Here are two books, « one printed in Spanish, the other 
in German. 
Yes. 
Can you read them? 
Of course not. 
Well, try and see 
An Hour Later. 
Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 


The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands 
of men and women who are learning I'rench, Italian, 
Spanish, or German by the new Pelman method. 

This method enables you to pick up a 48-page book, 
printed in a language of which vou are entirely ignorant, 
and not containing a single Ienglish word, and to read it 
through without a mistake. 

It sounds impossible; yet it is perfectly true, as 
will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

This new method enables you to learn French in 
Trench, German in German, Italian in Italian, and 
Spanish in Spanish, thus avoiding all translation from 
one language into another. 

It enables you to think in the particular language you 
are learning. 

It enables you to Iearn a Foreign Language without 
spending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass 
of grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you 
to the language itself straight away and you pick up the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 

There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart 
parrot fashion. You learn the words you need by using 
them and so that they stay in your mind without effort. 

There are no classes to attend. The new method 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare 
time, in your own home, and in from one-third to one- 
half the usual pericd. 

Here are a few examples o 
who have adopted this method :— 

“T have been working hard at the Matriculation subjects. 

IT got through in French. Had it not been for your Course 

| would not have been able to have done it at all.” (LP. 1056.) 

“T have enjoyed the whole Spanish Course extremely. | 
would never have thought that a language could have been 
taught so easily and efficiently. | can now listen to talks from 

Spanish Wireless stations with pleasure.” (S. ¥. Sid.) 

“Accept my most cordial thanks for having placed in the 
hands of so many students of the beautiful Italian language 

a method of learning so effective, so easy and so pleasant. 

[ have made really marvellous progress.” dh. Lb. 108) 

‘I should like to tell you how much I am indebted to the 

(German) Course. 1 assisted in taking a party of boys on 

a visit to a German school at Godesburg and suddenly found 

myself called upon to make a speech in German. I managed 

to get through this—although one or two mistakes were made— 
very successfully. The system is the most admirable and 

practical method that has ever been asiledi of.” (GR. 326.) 
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You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing for 
it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Languages House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State which edition 
(French, German, Spanish or Italian) you want, and a copy 
will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. Write to-day. 
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réligion ; and, indeed, it does not easily reveal its secret to 
the hurried observer. But in seven little chapters Dr. Guardini 
casts abundant light on the principles, both spiritual and 
psychological, which govern liturgic devotion, and exhibits 
its two-fold artistic and contemplative character. He shows 
on one hand how “ the liturgy has laid down the serious rules 
of the sacred game which the soul plays before God” ; and 
on the other, how the Divine Office, with its progressive 
movement, its objective and theocentric emphasis, is itself a 
mystical drama which ** gives expression to the events of the 
Christian inner life.” 


Reference Books 


Debreit's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 
1931. (Dean and Son, Debrett House, 29 King Street, 
W.C. 2. '75s.)———-The People’s Year Book, 1931. (The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 1 Balloon Street, 
Manchester. 3s.)———The Dorset Year-Book, 1930. (Society 
of Dorset Men in London, 274 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 2. 2s. 6d.)-——The Alliance Year Book and 


Temperance Reformers’ Handbook for 1931. (United 
Kingdom Alliance, 1 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 2s. 6d.) 


——The Agricultural Landowners’ Handbook, 1930. (Cen- 
tral Landowners’ Association, 7 Charles Street, S.W. 1. 
5s.)——The Catholic Who's Who and Year Book, 1931. 


(Burns Oates and Washbourne. 5s.)——ZJnstitute of 
Chartered Accountants: List of Members, 1931. (Gee 
and Co., 8 Kirby Street, E.C.1.  2s.)——Who’s Who, 
1931. (A.and C. Black. 50s.)——The Catholic Directory, 
1931. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d.)—— 
Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1931. 
(S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) British Industries Fair: Bir- 


mingham, 1931. British Industries Fair, 1931: Olympia 
and White City. (Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old 
Queen Street, S.W. 1. 1s. each.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Elsa B. Christy, Grey 
Friars, Ringwood, Hants, for the following : 


Questions on Meals 


1. On what occasion did the partakers of a meal eat their plates ? 
2. When was a banquet prepared only to be defiled by fabulous 
monsters ? 
3. What meal 
fatal to the guest ? 
4. What meal consisted of empty dishes ? 
5. What feast was disturbed by a supernatural warning ? 
6. What meal has become a byword for its immensity ? 
7. Who pretended to fast till assured of the good will of his guest ? 
8. What meal was inaugurated by a conflagration ? 
9. Who ordered the principal dish at a meal to be served yearly ? 
10. At what meal did the host throw the food about the room ? 
Ll. At what meal did the pudding smell first like a washing day, 
then like an eating-house ? 
12. How did the Lady Jane propose to secure a succulent meal ? 
13. Who thought lovingly of honey for tea ? 


Answers will be found on page 64. 


exceeded what was demanded, and proved 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 145 OF THE ° SPECTATOR ”~ 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON JANUARY 24TH, 1931. 

Readers resident outside the British Isles, and Libraries Overseas, 
are asked to inform the SpEcTATOR Office in advance as to the number 
of copies of the Index they require. 1s. (or 20 cents) for cach copy 
should be enclosed with instructions, and addressed to ; 


Tat ‘“ Srectatror,’ Lrtp., 99 
Lonpon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 








Ixnpex DEeEpt., GOWER STREET; 








The Competition 


SupposinG your bookshelf came to life and you 
were able to invite six characters from English 
fiction to dine with you, which six would make the 
most pleasant party and with what topic of interest 
to them all would you open the conversation ? 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the 
most interesting suggestion. The Competition will 
close on Friday, January 30th. 
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Motoring Notes 
The 30/40 h.p. 12 cyl. Daimler 


Tus model, the second largest of a range of six, is one which 
has very interesting and novel features. To start with, it has 
two blocks of six cylinders, each with its own coil-ignition, 
carburation, and exhaust system, but using one crankshaft 
and transmission. Secondly, the novel transmission—i.e,, 
gearbox and flywheel, is such that gear-changing is fool-proof; 
such abuse as is possible by a novice not only produces no jar 
or noise, but cannot harm the mechanism. 

The combination of this type of flywheel and gearbox dates 
from this year, but each of these components has been in 
service over a sufficiently long period to guarantee their being 
reliable and trouble free. 

This 30/40 chassis is supplied in three lengths—viz., 11 ft, 
6 ins., 12 ft. 8) ins., and 18 ft. ft in., the price ranging from 
£1,100 to £1,350. I should mention at once that although 
the complete cars are all of large dimensions, they are by no 
means clumsy or unwieldy in traffic. Indeed, the opposite is 
true; the car in question turns in a remarkably small 
circle, and is exceptionally easy to handle. This is made 
possible by the novel transmission system. Change of gear is 
effected as follows: Below, and to the right of the steering- 
wheel, is an arm which moves at the touch of a finger over a 
plate marked R. N. 1. 2. 3. 4. Simply move the arm to the 
gear selected ; then, when desired, depress the gear-change 
pedal (which takes the place of the usual clutch), and the gear 
changes itself automatically and almost instantaneously to 
the one pre-selected. The change is quite noiseless. 

The fluid flywheel only conveys the drive when the speed of 
the engine exceeds 600 revolutions; it is therefore quite 
unnecessary to get into neutral before stopping the car. The 
flywheel is a hydro-dynamic device, transmitting the drive by 
a change of energy in rapidly moving fluid; it is automatie 
in action, and has only two moving parts ; there is nothing in 
the construction to go wrong. To start the car, simply open 
the throttle, and as the speed of the engine increases, the 
drive is taken up gradually, without any jar, the slip decreasing 
as the car gets under way. This does not in any way diminish 
the braking power of the engine when the throttle is suddenly 
closed ;_ this braking is exactly the same as with a normal 
transmission, but the over-run is more silent. 

It is perfectly in order to start off in top gear if desired, but, 
as gear-changing is so very simple, it is only natural to take 
advantage of the quicker acceleration of the lower gears. 
There are many occasions when a driver should change down 
to get the best out of his car, but has a reluctance to do so 
because of the difficulty and possibility of a noisy clash if he 
makes a slight error of judgment in double clutching ; there 
can never be the slightest cause for any hesitation with the 
Daimer gears. 

Daimlers have always had a reputation for silent running, 
and this model fully justifies their reputation, for the silence 
of the lower gears is very marked. Acceleration and hill- 
climbing on top are not remarkable, but no fault can be found 
with the maximum speed, which is close on 75 m.p.h., with a 
genuine 60 on third. I am informed that the petrol consump- 
tion is 12-14 imiles to the gallon. 

The chassis throughout has a low centre of gravity, which 
gives the coachbuilder a chance to make a body which is at 
once roomy and of a low appearance ; it holds the road well 
for the same reason, and the long, semi-elliptic springs behind 
give comfortable riding without any tendency to roll at 
corners. Generally speaking, the car gives a feeling of con- 
fidence even on wet roads, which goes a long way towards 
making a long journcy a pleasure rather than an ordeal. 

The brakes are operated by a Dewandre servo motor, and 
are very smooth in action ; they feel quite up to their work, 
and it must be remembered that, even though one might be 
taken by surprise by a steep hill, the change down to third, or 
even second gear, is so simple that the engine can always be 
made to provide all the braking required, and the brakes them- 
selves kept for an emergency. 

Large as it is, the car does not demand an excessive amount 
of time for keeping it up to the mark; all the details of the 
engine and chassis which require attention in the normal 
course of events have been kept readily accessible ; particular 
attention has been given to the oiling system. The engine 
oil has a two-way pump which forces the oil through cooling 
pipes incorporated in the radiator, as well as through the 
engine itself. There is also a neat device for cleaning the 
engine oil, and one for changing all the oil in the sump without 
having one bolt to undo, or lying underneath the engine. 

A point about the hand brake seems worthy of special 
mention. This long lever is of ‘* Push-on ” type, which in the 
normal ** on” position gives a free access to the driver's seat ; 
also when this brake is on the car cannot be started, even 
slowly. Anyone who has attempted to drive away with 
the hand brake either fully or partially on will appreciate 
this point. PEeLnam Cocnrane, 
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A Parson and his 


. on ee commend 
PARSONS PLEASURE 
the mild form of BARNEYS. 


The whimsical comment below reached the Makers of 
Barneys Tobacco from a Lincolnshire Rectory. The 
cheery Rector, in paying his se asonable tribute to 
Parsons Pleasure, admits three years’ acquaintance with 
this mild form of North Country Barneys. 


The letter which accompanied the comment, and the original com- 
ment itself, can be verified. All Barneys testimonials are genuine. 


A PARSON AND HIS 
‘CHURCHWARDEN '’ 


“ AS A PARSON (Rector by office) I feel tt my bounden 
“ duty at the commencement of this New Year publicly to 
“ signify my intense appreciation of the services rendered by 
‘ Nicottiana—Parsons Pleasure—during the past year, yea, 

“ead for long prior.” 

“MY CHURCHWARDEN and I have just completed a 

“ survey of the past year’s accounts, and we are pleased to 

“acknowledge our entire satisfaction —e those 
“important items which herewith are im question. ... My 
“ Churchwarden, though in reality a mere pipe, is my 
‘second best friend and as a medium is a source of great 
“ inspiration,’ 

“THE YEAR’S BUDGET sheet calls for expenses first, 

“thus: Three ozs. weekly of P.P. (Purely Palatable) for 

52 GUERRS.s.« % 

‘ INCOME : Nothing but Satisfaction. Further business: 

“6 “hur chevarde n re-elected to office and McConnachte to be 
“ chief sidesman as usual. As Servers you are congratulated 
“and your services are asked to be continued.” 


Parsons Pleasure is wonderfully smooth, mild and cool. 
It has brought the pipe’s abiding j joy to many who, pre- 
viously, despaired of attaining it. Some, like this 
friendly Rector, “ not being able to take the stronger 
forms,” find lasting content in Parsons Pleasure. 
Others, in the natural way, develop to medium 
Barneys. And, of these, a few reach full strength 
Punchbowle. PULL TAB 






All three strengths of Barneys 
are packed in the exclusive 
“ EVERFRESH ” Container 
which ensures for smokers 
everywhere factory - fresh 
tobacco—good tobacco which 
has been kept good, sweet, 
moist, and fragrant. 


Until you pull the Rubber 1 Tab, the “ Ever- 











Fresu” Tin is sealed and locked, preserving and 
protecting the tobacco within from extremes of 
heat and dryness, cold and humidity. 





Barneys (nedium), Punchbowle (full sirength), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), 2 0z, 2/3, 4 oz. 4/6. 


(97) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® | 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 








* 


“FOR SHEER EXCITEMENT THIS RECORD .. . IS 
UNSURPASSED.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


MISSING 


By FLIGHT-LIEUTENANT T. B. BRUCE 
3/- net. 

“Tt is a great story Mr. Bruce has to tell... a truly 

remarkable book.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“i defy even the emotionally lethargic to read it 

unmoved. The rest will be held spellbound. . . . It is 

exciting in the highest degree . . . has the thrilling 

quality of mere fiction beaten in every particular from 

the start.”—T/e Tatler. 

“His story deserves to be remembered among the 

classics of escapes.”—The Sphere. 


r 


LIFE IN SPAIN TO-DAY. By Charies Wicksteed 


Armstrong. With Illustrations, 10/6 nei 

‘This is certainly the best beck upon the subject that has appeared 
during tho present century... ad mirable."— Saturday Ieview, c 

“Can hardly be spoken of too highly.’—Liverpuol Post, 
y r r 
A KENYAN FARM DIARY. By the ton. 1. M. 
oie" 5 7/6 net 
real romance of Jife.”"—Morning Post. 
‘So fascinating that there is not a duli page.”"--Northermn Chronicle. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE. ‘Travel letters of a Girl who 


ran away. By Doris Escourt. With Illustrations and Map. 


7/6 net 
“Charming travel book, excellent description and sense ef atmesphez 
- - . charmingly intimate view of life in the EFast.”"—Glasgow News. 
“Gives the reauer a more vivid impression of life as it is tived in Chis 
to-Cay than he might obtain from many a standard writer.”—The Tim 


ON GREENLAND’S CLOSED SHORE. 2, 


Teebel Wylie Hutchison. With Map = lustrations. 21/- net 


land in its Arctic dress and colouring . . . Miss Hutchison may 






airy 
be hat as its discoverer.”—The Scotsman, 

“She has a tremendous zect fer new experiences, admirable deseription 
powers, humour, sympathy and an innate fineness of mind.’— British Week 


OUTLAWS I HAVE KNOWN. And other 


Reminiscences of an Indian Judge. By Sir Theodore Piggott. 


x. 12/6 net 
“An exposition of living —_ a’ The Observer. “Shows a penetrating 
knowledge of Oriental — y which invests the material ef the tale with 





a peculiar fascination. —Abrideen Press aaa Journal. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS. Vol. Tl. (Lhe Last 





Voyage.) By. Alfred Noyes. 7/6 net 
“This is a poem s atither’s countrymen may well be proud, a 
beautiful tapestry ¢ f ( b. do Jyrie, clear and passionate.””—Mr, Arihur 
Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. 
“There can be no dispute that in knowledge, in range of vision, in passion, 
and in <ustained devotion to a bi gh and serions purpose * THE TORCIL- 


BEARERS’ has no contemporary rival."—The Spectator. 
FICTION. 7/6 Net. 
COL ONEL DAM. By J Storer 


‘I bave enjoyed a number ef lis 
em. . His fairylike frolic 


eynics in to the beet of good temper 





Cc louston. 





Sunday Times. 
ind which has pleased 


“TI rarely remember to have read 
me so much.”--The Bystander. 


HIS eT S SHIRT-SLEEVES. 
_ By Pousse Cailloux. 
“ Deserves the publishers’ Liam of ¢ mn part 
in it, has a value far ying thas of nere Yi ntert: aan “nt. Seotsn 
“Can be heartily recommended,’ ” omni 


THE YOMAH AND AFTER. By “ Shalimar,” 


author of “ Around the Horn and Home Again.” 
nm of reais 


fron e'emeni 
1a, 


* It is: a sea story - told h an itlusi y that v y 
ple: asing,”’—N¢ rthern Whit. 
A most engrossing tale from the first page to the Jast.’-The Guardian, 
UNCL E WIL LIAM. By Douglas G. Browne. 
‘All are tens se, warily al ind gripping. . ro is meat of very 
excellent quality indeed an the writer J be congratulated.” 
‘Mornin g Post. 
“Should make a welcome adddii ty hookshelf."—Northern Whig 
BARRY OF OURS. By H. F. Macaulay. 
modern romance by nt f the sre ord in aulay, wil 
ancien on ithe tradit ia of Bi nan ar ri rom < first to the la 


page.”’---Daily “Sketch. 


THE SPLENDID SMILE. hy M. Sylvia Craik. 


* Above the ordinary —— reere and attractive It is good to 
meci the good ople here Be "Abe deen Press and Journal. 
A rare refre shing zy love story ... it is a novel that will please the 


th iyps of real love romance 


many who revel in 
aseies Courier aad Adverlis 





WILLIAM [AM BLACKWOOD . & ‘SONS, ‘LTD., 45 Men ‘St, 
Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Monetary and Other Influences 


In the adjoining column of Financial Notes I have 
referred .to two developments which have exerted a 
favourable influence on the Stock Markets during the 
past fortnight. One of these was the lowering of the 
Bank Rates in America and France, and the other was 
the moderate rally which has taken place on the New 
York Stock Exchange which in its turn has had some 
favourable repercussions on some of the markets here. 
There has, however, also been another development 
of quite a different character, namely, the reduction 
of its dividend by Lloyds Bank, the effect of which 
was to occasion a rather sharp fall in the shares and 
dullness in bank shares generally, as it is some years 
now since there has been any change—and certainly 
no change in the downward direction—in the dividends 
declared by any member of the Big Six. It may be 
useful, therefore, to make one or two comments on 
these two very different developments and see how 
they affect judgment with regard to the probable course 
of financial events in the near future. 
Tie AMERICAN Postion. 

First with regard to the reduction in the American 
Bank Rate, which took place on December 23rd_ last. 
it was certainly not a movement which indicated any 
revival in American industrial business, though it may 
conceivably have been intended as an indication that 
the low state of speculative activities in Wall Street 
made it safe to effect a further reduction in the rate 
of interest without encouraging fresh speculative opera- 
tions. Indeed, it is not improbable that the movement 
was intended to inspire confidence in the financial com- 
munity and possibly to stimulate an appetite for the 
better class American Bonds. One thing, however, is 
certain, namely, that the abnormally low rate of the 
oflicial rate of interest reflected the abnormal stagnation 
of trade with little expectation of an immediate sub- 
stantial revival. The movement, moreover, might have 
meant a substantial fall in the dollar exchange, but 
beyond a mere passing influence it has certainly not 
had that effect at present, although so far as international 
markets are concerned, that would, of course, have 
been the most natural and at the same time most im- 
portant development. 

Tne Frencn Bank Rate. 

The reduction in the Bank of France Rate from 24 to 
2 per cent., which took place on January 2nd, was an 
event which gained in significance, perhaps, from some 
of the circumstances surrounding the movement. It 
may, for instance, have been nothing more than a 
coincidence, but it so happened that simultaneously with 
the reduction in the Bank of France Rate it became 
known that certain representatives of the British 
Treasury were in Paris conferring with representatives 
of the French Treasury, and there was a general im- 
pression that these conversations might conceivably 
lead to some more formal Conference later to consider 
the problem presented by the abnormally large gold 
accumulations in France and their effect upon the 
international monetary situation, especially having regard 
to the extent of the remaining French balances both 
here and in New York. Moreover, the mere facts that 
the Bank of France Rate has not been at so low a level 
as 2 per cent. since the year 1898, and that it had been 
at that rate for some three years previously, brought to 
remembrance the fact that our own Bank Rate round about 


—; 


the same period stood at 2 per cent. for an unprecedentedly 
long time. 

Consequently, this decline both in the American and 
French Bank Rates, with the possible effect upon the 
monetary situation here, produced a considerable impres. 
sion upon the Stock Markets and must be held responsible 
for the further rise which has taken place during the 
past fortnight in British Funds and kindred securities, 
Not, however, that opinion here is at present at all 
definitely in favour of the prospects of an immediate 
reduction in our own Bank Rate, for it must be remem. 
bered that both in the case of France and the United 
States the fall in the Bank Rates had been preceded by 
huge gold accumulations. Our own gold holding, 
however, is under the level which might be expected 
to synchronize with such low money rates as those we 
are now experiencing. Even those, however, who are 
very properly cautious with regard to any anticipations 
of an early reduction in the English Bank Rate are 
evidently of the opinion that money is likely to be 


sufliciently easy for some time to come to warrant the 
E 


upward movement in gilt-edged securities. 
Lioyps Bank DIVIDEND. 

Dealing now with a very different development of the 
past week, namely, the reduction in Lloyds Bank 
dividend making the distribution for the whole of the 
year 15 per cent. on the “ A” shares as compared with 
16 per cent. which has been paid for ten years past, we 
at once approach this factor of cheap money from a very 
different standpoint. The speculative operator, or 
even the genuine investor, may well see in the influence 
of cheap money a good reason for acquiring gilt-edged 
securities, realizing that low deposit rates from the 
banks and the general lack of confidence tend to drive 
the investor back upon the fixed interest securities or 
what is sometimes described as the “ gilt-edged ” class. 
The banker, however, knows very well that in its essence 
this abnormal cheapness of money is but the reflection 
of thoroughly unfavourable conditions affecting the 
banker at many points. Apart altogether from profit 
earning as based on the rate obtainable for loans, such 
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abnormal conditions as we are now experiencing in trade | 
and industry bring to the banks heavy responsibilities © 


with regard to aiding industries which are sorely hit. 
There appears to be little doubt, for example, that the 
directors of Lloyds Bank could have maintained the 
dividend on the former level if they had not preferred to 
take an ultra-cautious view. Throughout the trying 
years of the War and the post-War years the strength of 
the banking position is believed to have lain in the fact 
that rather than increasing dividends the policy was 
pursued of strengthening inner reserves to meet all 
possible contingencies. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the opinion of the Directors of Lloyds Bank a decline in 
the dividend is justified not merely because of lower profits 
but by the necessity for continuing this policy of prepared- 
ness, still called for by all the circumstances of the moment. 

A week or two ago I referred in these columns to the 
dilliculty of accurately diagnosing the situation until 
the new year was well advanced, and I think that this 
action on the part of Lloyds Bank Directors may well 
serve as a reminder of the problems which have to be 
faced in the immediate future. It is not merely that 
trade is bad, but that in the present situation in the 
Coal industry, in the problem of Railway wages, in the 
state of the National finances, we have all the elements 


‘making for a continuance of depression and unsettlement 


for a while longer. 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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Hamptons’ No.C70. 20 Deep- 
seated Easy Chairs, upholster- 
ed fibre and hair, covered with 
hide; 2 loose feather cushions 
covered _ with velveteen. 
Reduced from 

£8 17 6 to £7 10 0. 


See HAMPTONS’ Post 


OPEN TILL 6.30 p.m. DURING SALE. 
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TO-DAY AND DAILY 


HAMPTONS’ 


secures to every purchaser values in Home Furnishings which are never equalled elsewhere. 


GREAT 
Furnishing 


SALE 


For example: 


Hamptons’ No. C71. 10 Deep-seated Settees, uphol- 


stered fibre and hair, covered with Hide; 


6 loose 


feather cushions covered velveteen, 5 ft. wide. 
Reduced from {17 to £14 10 0. 


SATURDAYS 1 p.m. 


Fre SALE CATALOGUE 6. 298 


This Book contains 65 Pages of Illustrations, many in colour, of Unequalled Bargains in FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
FURNISHING FABRICS, BEDDING, LINEN, WALLPAPERS, ANTIQUES, PIANOS, CHINA, 
IRONMONGERY, Etc., POST FREE. HAMPTONS’ PAY CARRIAGE on SALE GOODS to any 
Rail-vay Station in GREAT BRITAIN. PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 1. 


SALE ENDS 3ist INST. 
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By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

















“ British work for British hands, 
British trade for Britisk lands.” 


BAR-LOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 








Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES 


Extreme legibility of type 
alignment 


and perfect 


You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) co. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Noitm. 
Telephones: Notim. 75141/2. 
Codes: Al West. Union; ABC 
(sthed.) ; MarconiInt.(Vol.1). 























“ TRANSAT ” 
The Open Sesame 


to 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa 
without having seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to have not seen the country 
at all. 

Intense sunshine, cloudless skies, 
oceans of golden sand, flower-decked 
oases. “ Arabian Nights” cities of 
Central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
panorama of bewildering sights— 
more Eastern than the East. 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a Grand 
Luxe tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in 
the fixed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rail and Car Tour, to 
make a_ desert crossing — the 
“ Transat” has irreproachable ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
* Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 
Write for booklet, “The Magic of 

Islam.” 

Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 


FRENCH LINE 


” 0 Codeares Ses Lette, SPI 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 62) 

As I have said so many times in these columns, there 
are two kinds of courage and optimism. It is easy for the 
politician to escape from dealing with hard and difficult 
facts like economy in the National Expenditure or the 
problem of industry by affirming that the people have 
abundance of grit to “ sce matters ‘through ” ” and that only 
confidence is needed. ‘The real courage and optimism, 
however, which is required is to look boldly at problems 
such as the continued wasteful extravagance in the 
National Expenditure and the uneconomic wage and 
uneconomic conditions dominating some of the staple 
industries and to determine at all costs that the problems 
shall be faced and faced in such a manner that while there 
may be difficult times for a period, prosperity shall even- 
tually be secured because the nation has not been afraid of 
recognizing, facing and dealing with the true causes. 
We hear much of the “Five Year Plan” in Russia. 
We need a strong Government here with.an able Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a “ Five Year Plan” which at the 
end of the period would sce not only an end to the present 
industrial depression but ensure the country being on the 
high road once more to full employment and prosperity. 
Artruur W. Kippy. 


. e 
Financial Notes 

INVESTMENTS FIRM. 
Ont or two developments have served to impart a cheerful 
tone to the stock markets at the opening of the New Year. 
A week ago I referred to the fillip given by the reduction 
in the New York Bank Rate, and this has now been followed 
by a reduction in the French Bank Rate, so that with cheap 
money and the prospect of repayment of about £70,000,000 
in the Tax-Compounded War Loan on the 15th instant, it 
is scarcely surprising that gilt-edged stocks should have risen 
further. Moreover, some of the other departments of the 
Stock Exchange have been cheered by the better conditions 
in Wall Street, and, with the technical position of markets 
here as a whole thoroughly sound, it is only natural that 
prices should have responded. 

% * * 

Buitpinc SOCIETIES. 

In another column I make a more extended reference to 
the general outlook in the light of recent developments, but 
as regards the general monetary outlook reference may be 
made here to its effect upon the policy of Building Societies. 
The action taken by the Abbey Road Building Society has 
commanded general approval as being sound, while at the 
same time it has also created a good deal of attention and 
interest. During recent years that society has paid to its 
holders of fully -paid shares a dividend * the rate of 44 per 
cent. per annum plus a special bonus of $ per cent. per annum, 
but accompanying the dividend warrants which reached the 
shareholders on the first day of the New Year came an 
intimation to the effect that on June 30th next the Society 
* will pay a bonus at the rate of } per cent. per annum for 
the half year ending on that date. From and after July Ist, 
1931, dividend will be paid at the rate of 4} per cent. per 
annum and no bonus will be paid for the half year ending 
December 31st, 1931.” The effect of this is that the society 
pays at the rate of 5 per cent. net and tax free for the first 
half of 1981, and at the rate of 4} per cent. net and tax free 
for the following half year. 

* % * % 

Accompanying this intimation the Society sent out some 
interesting comments on the influences which have inspired 
their present policy, and among other things the directors 
explain that, owing to the cheapness of money, resources which 
would ordinarily have been employed on deposit at banks, 
in trade and industry, and on the Stock Exchange have, 
owing to the abnormal conditions, sought refuge elsewhere. 

- ‘ * * 


INSURANCE RESULTS. 

While banking profits during the past year have suffered, 
the insurance results at present announced are thoroughly 
satisfactory, and in some instances, indeed, establish fresh 
records. The Prudential, for example, records an increase 
in new life business for the year of £1,200,000, the new 
business of the “ ordinary ” branch for the year amounting 
to £18,800,000. The London Life Association reports a 
record amount of new business at £3,126,514, and this is 
an achievement by an office which employs no agents nor 
pays commissions. ‘The Atlas Company reported an increase 
of about £180,000 on the previous year’s pena while the 
National Mutual Life issued during the year 770 new policies 
for gross sums assured of £1,095,000, or £81: 3, 400 net. The 
new ordinary life business effected by the Pearl Assurance 
Company (including business .abroad) consisted of 40,062 
policies assuring £10,377,000 with yearly renewal premiums 


ey 





of £572,611. The Royal Exchange Assurance declared 
compound rev =, bonus at the rate of £2 per cent, 
per annum in respect of the quinquennium that ended on 
December 31st last. This will be allotted to all participating 
life policies in force on that date, and will be calculated on 
the sum assured and any existing bonus. The net new life 
business completed by the company amounted for the year 
to £2.501,000, being an increase of £227,000 over that com. 
pleted during the “preceding year. The Refuge Assurance 
announced that the net new assurances effected in the 
© ordinary ** branch for the past year amounted to £6,481,784, 
as compared with £6,479.796 in 1929. 
% # * * 
Bankinc Divipenbs. 

During the past week Barclays Bank, the Midland Bank and 
Westminster Bank have all announced dividends at the same 
rate as a year ago. Next week I shall hope to refer more fully 
to banking results as a whole. . W. Ke 





Answers to Questions on Meals 

1. Aeneas and his company. Aeneid VII, 116.——2. Aencas’s 
meal defiled by the Harpies. Aeneid TIT, 234. 3. Meal given by 
Jael to Sisera, before. she murdered him. Judges IV, 19.——4, 
The Barmecides’ Feast —‘* The Barber’s sixth brother.” Arabian 
Nights.—5. Belshazzar’s Feast. Daniel V, 5.——-6. Cenpaseel 
feast, when he ato five pilgrims and their staves. Book of Gar. 
gantua (mentioned in Rabelais).—-—7. Friar Tuck in his cell. Sir 
Walter Scott, Zvvnhoe.——8. The first meal of roast pig. Lamb's 
Essays of Elia,‘ Roast Pig.”’-——9. Queon Elizabeth, when hearing 
of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, ordered a goose to be served 
every Michaelmas Day.——-10. Petruchio’s Feast. Taming of the 
Shrew, Act IV, 1.——11. Christmas dinner at Bob Cratchit’s, 
Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 12. She ordered her husband's 
body to be put back in the eel pond, “ Go, pop Sir Thomas again 
in the pond, Poor dear, he'll catch us some moro.” Ingoldsby 
Legends. 13. Rupert Brooke in his poem, ‘‘ Grantchester.” 


THE ARYAN PATH 


AN OUTSTANDING MONTHLY JOURNAL 


A symposium of what the leading minds of the Race—who have 
freed themselves from the shackles of orthodoxy and dogmatism 
—reaily think. 


























SOME JANUARY ARTICLES: 


THE PATH ACCORDING TO GANDHI. 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS, 
PLAYING WITH MYSTICISM. 
SUFISM IN MODERN LIFE. 
WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 
INDIA AND BRITAIN. 
STONES FOR BREAD. 
CONTRIBUTORS : 

J. D. Beresford. J. Middleton Murry. 
G. D. H. Cole. Sirdar Ikbar Ali Shah. 
J. S. Collis, Frank Whitaker. 

Evelyn Wrench. 


Annual Subscription, £1, Single Copies, 2/6 post free. 


THEOSOPHY cO., LID., Tendon, W.1. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A pr gee RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 

THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 

Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 99. JANUARY, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Astronomy — Physics — Organic 
Chemistry — Biochemistry —Pbhysical Chemistry — Geology — Zoology-- 
Entomology—Archeology. 

ARTICLES: Symbiosis: Prolegomen a to te Study of CEcology: Part II. 
By James Baker, B.Sc, A.R.C.S ike Regulation of the Ovarian 
ge 9 By M. Hill, R. Further Advances in Photographic Science. 

O. Rawling, D.Se., F 

POPUL, AR SCIENCE: 

. Wayling, M.Sc. 

ESS. AYS “Curious Birds and Curious Ideas. By Douglas--Gordon. 

NOTES: Waldemar Mordecai Wolff Hatfkine—The Atomic Weight of 
Dvi-Manganese—Researches on Herrings—A Critical Review of Litera- 

ture on Amplifiers for Radio Reception—The Measurement of Minute 

Electric Currents—Two-way ‘Television—Our  Politicians—Sluggish 

i —gelilesaaiumalleae ita Botanical Conference, 1930—Notes and 


























Editor : 








The Romance of Science in Bygone London. By 





CORIESPONDENCE: Parthenogenesis (F, A, Bather)—Ueredity in Man 
CU, Prof. R. Ruggles Gates; ‘il, P10). 
ESSAY-REVIEW: Darwin and Darwinism. 
REVIEWS of 51 Books, ete. fj . 
Annual Subscription (including postage), 31s. 2d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


By Prof. F. J. Cole, ERS. 
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£1 000 earlier, can be provided by 
apes BARGLAYS BANK 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
$24 e , 35 LIMITED. 
£4] 45 Head Office: 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 














“1931 SALE 


The great Once-a-Year opportunity to 
purchase the world-famous Burberry 


Men’s and Women’s Overcoats 
Weatherproofs and Suits 


at a little above or 


BELOW HALF-PRICE 


THE BURBERRY | MEN’S O’COATS 


Weatherproof, in Tweed Coatings. 
as —— Usually 7 to 9 Gns. 
Men's an Women’s. 


SALE PRICE 73/6, | SALE PRICE 84/-. 


LADIES’ O’COATS| LOUNGE SUITS 
Usual Price 8 to 12Gns. Usual Price 8 Gns. 
SALE PRICE 84/-. SALE PRICE 84/-. 


SALE LIST detailing thousands of other bargains 
F 








ent post free on mention cf “ The SPECTATOR.” 





BURRERRYS LTD. (Dept. 77) HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 








54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. : 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 








OVER 2,050 
Branches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barelays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 

Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L, 
Barelays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 

















WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Establisked 1885. 


Assets £8,000,000. Reserve Funds 


Interest paid July Ist and Jan. Ist. 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY. SAVE ano RECEIVE 
ADVANCES MADE on House 
and Shop Properties. 
Economical Rates and Prompt 
Service. 

Apply for Investment Prospectus S/L 
or Advance Prospectus S/2. 
GEORGE E. JEFFRIES, F.1.S.4., 


136, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
LONDON, W. 2. 


£342,000. 





\ iv 
FREE OF INCOME-TAX 











aM 


A WONDERFUL LENDING LIBRARY 


Containing nearly 10,000 works on 








Theosophy, Magic, 
Science, Philosophy, 
Psychism, Therapeutics, 
Religion, Occultism, 
etc. etc. 
Subscription 300ks by Post. 
Terms (2 vols.). ] . WwW 
atest Works. 
12 mos. 15/- pee 
6 mos, 10/- Catalogue 1/9 
3 mos, 5/- post free. 








—— OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
Apply to The Librarian of the 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY IN ENGLAND | 


45 Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 














. 9? “, . . FORMAMINT, 
Sore Throat *  Waulfing Brand—that is 


my first thought when 
Sore Throat is about.” 


Mr. D.D.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
prevents infectious diseases 
(influenza, Diphtheria, etc.). 





LASS. 
Formamint, Wuifing Brand, is 
obtainable at all Chemists—2/6 
a bottle. 
Lid., 


Genatosan, Loughborough. 
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children live, 
Please 


happier in 


Patrons: 


oF CONNAUGHT. 







Hlowson F. 


send a_ gift, 


Tuer MasestTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Mary, Countess oF Harewoop, Fretp-MAkSHAL H.R.H. Tue Duke 


Chairman and Treasurer: 


Devitt, Esq. 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
** ARETHUSA” 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 


TRAINING SHIP 


you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 

and make your own life 

the knowledge of having helped others. 


‘* BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS ” 


H.R.H. Princess 


President: H.R.H. Tue Prince oF Wates, K.G, 
Francis H, Crayton, Esq. Deputy 
Chairman: Lorp Daryncton. Chairman of “Arethusa” Committees 


Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 




















LIBERTY’S SALE TO-DAY. 
APPROXIMATE SIZE 6ft. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 


PERSIAN RUGS, 


by 3ft. 6ins., 


FROM §Q)/a EACH. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





‘icc 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


BY THE 


E.C.3 




















$y Rupotr BeEsIeEr. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


(Ger. 9437.) Evenincs at 8.15, 





Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 





W. 1. 
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Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liabili 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital a oe mr pas see w. £4,500,000 
ose «. £4,475,000 
ty of Proprietors uniler ree Charter «. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 












Deposits for fixed periods received. 





he RICHMOND 


HEAD- REST...) 


completes the comfort of 
the HOME, and on the 
JOURNEY prevents tra- 
vel fatigue. A wonderful 
restorative to the brain 
worker—appealing both 
to the robust and the 
delicate. 











PRICES (Post free U.K.) 

Kapok filled 

Art Silk (hand made) 31/- 
16/- 


Weatherprooi - 

Pneumatic (deflate to 
pocket size) (4 

Art Silk - - - - 32/6 


Washable - - - - 21/6 


Full price list from lead- 
ing Stores or direct from 


FEANS Ltd. (Dept. S.), 71 High Ho! ‘born, W.C.1 


4 5 


























Free Booklet from 





SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK.) 


McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. 
sticks, and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 94d. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always 
















] ATH.—ROYAL 


Large Garage. 





class residential. 
Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





YORK HOUSE HOTEL. 
Fully licensed. 


Tirst- 
AA. BAD, 
rooms with baths. 





J ings. Every com 
terms. Garage. ’Phor 






VHELTENHAM,.—- 


Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 


rFMORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
J class, 200 rooms fitted with h. & ec. wate r, Suites & 
Garage. Philip Brown's ‘ 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


On Sea Front. First 


* Revellers ” 





fort. Inexpensive autumn “& winter 
1¢ 3581, Lake House, Pittviile Park. 





1931,—Manager, 


YORNISH RIVIERA.—Mildest situation in England. 
! Indoor refinement and comfort. 
Ship «& Castle Hotel, St. Mawes. 


Fully Licensed. 
Terms revised | 4-A. and R.A.C, 


FFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
First-class. 


Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
’Phone: 2207. 


As 


PEOPLE'S 


St 





EFORMED INNS 





k for meen List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
S REF RESHMEN ws SOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P, BR. . A., ESD., 
REET, W. 1. 






Lt 
St. Geonawe’ HOUSE, 193 REGENT 



















I ROITWICH 


Suites, 26 new rooms 





SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 


Guide from J.T. CULL 


rFYORQUAY.- 
175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 


BY, Manager. reasonable charges. 










4° pie 





NE.—ANGLES 


Winter terms from : 


PRIVATE HOTEL. 


-ROSETOR PRIVATE 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
Garage. For illustrated Tarilf apply 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


HOTEL. An 





r & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
Ist class. 









AP) TER.—ROYA 
UCathe dral. Quiet 
water & radiators in be 






L CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
old-world Caravanserie. H. & ce. 


rFXOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. 
Cent. he. ating. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. 


On River Dart. 
Fishing, boating, hunting, 
’Phone: Totnes 14 





drms. Liit. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





modation 300. 


ARROGATE.—THE 


CAIRN, first-class. Accom- 
Write for Illustrated Tariff, 





ATLOCK,.— 
\ Hydro. 





sive, others at lower rates. 


ingly furnished. 


SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 | Porter. Tet ? 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & e. from 15s. per day, inclu- | Pet day. Telephone : 


Prospectus free. 


I ONDON.—HOTEL CONSTANCE, 
4 Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- 
Gas fires in all bedrooms. 
h. & ec. water now being extended to all. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s, 6d. 
Padd. 8083. 


23-24 Lancaster 
Very pleasantly situated. 


L 


Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 
Summer months—April to 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 






ONDON 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 


IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in ail rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
6d. 





November—10s. Largely 





running 


Lift. Night 








YURREY TRUST 
\) quarters, situated 
—Apply for list 
53 High Strect, 





Guildford. 


INNS for excellent country ONDON.—KINGSLEY 
in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 4 W.C,1. 
, Stating requirements, to SECRETARY, | water. 





HOTEL, 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running 
Bedroom and Breakfast from &s. 6d. per night, 
Special inclusive terms on application, 


\ 


5s. 6d. day, 
2 guineas weekly. 





JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 





Hart Street. 





W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Lond Street? 


RACE, 
Baths free, 






Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
Hyde Park, W. 2 


. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
No tips. 


H. and c, water all bedrooms, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
74% for 26 ; 


and 10% for 52. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


THE CA} HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 


STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 


HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 

butter and jam is given to hundreds of littie hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may I 
entertain as your guests ?—Rev. I’. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E.1 


AP?OINi MENTS, 





























&e., VACANT AND 


“ 


EDUCATION, 





OARD OF 
The Board invite applications for appointment to a 
post of H.M. INSPECTOR (Man). The selected 
candidate will be required to assist in the educational 
inspection of Special Schools, particularly those for the 
blind and deaf, administered by the Medical Branch 
of the Board. Applicants should hold a University 
Degree and have had a varied experience in the practice 
of education. Special consideration will be given to 
candidates who, in addition to other qualifications, 
have taken psychology as one of the main subjects in 
their Degree course, or have had a special training in 
psychological and educational research. ull particulars 
of any such training should be given in the application. 
Preference will be given to applicants not over 35 
years of age. 

The appointment will carry the normal Civil Service 
conditions as to pension, holidays, &c. 

The salary will be £500 rising by aanual increments 
of £25 to a maximum of £900, together with the usual 
Civil Service bonus. The bonus on the minimum 
salary is at present £159 9s. 

Applications should be submitted on the prescribed 
form, copies of which may be obtained from the Director 
oo Establishments, Board of Education, Whitchall, 
8 ae 

Applications must reach — Board not later than 
Saturday, January 31st, 19: 


_ ISH BEDADGAST ING 





CORPORATION, 
APPOINTMENT of ADU LT EDUCATION OFFICERS 
FOR YORKSHIRE AND WEST MIDLANDS, 


Applications are invited for the above two vacancies 
for the regional organization of broadcast adult education. 
Salaries from £500. Candidates must be fully qualified ; 
they should possess initiative and personality, preference 
being given to those with teaching or administrative 
experience in adult education. Applications, with full 
particulars and testimonials, should be addre sssed to the 
B.B.C., Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2, and = marked 
* Educational Appointments.” 





money at home writing Showcards for us; 
4 good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 
U NIVERSITY OF CAPE 
} nee 
SEXIOR LECTU RE R IN. COMMERCE, 
Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post 
dn the following terms :— 
SALARY. £500 per annum on the scale 
£500—— €25-—-— £50. 
TRANSPORT. £50 will be allowed for transport, subject 
0 a proportional refund in the event of 
ignation prior to termination of contract. 
QuALIPications.— Thorough training in Econo: z 
with competence in statistical analysis. 
Candidate’s qualifications in Banking, business 
Finance and Publie Finance, Industrial Organization, 
farketing and Transport should be stated. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials (all in tripli- 
cate) should be lodged with the SECRETARY, Office 
of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
73 Strand, London, W.C. 2 (from whom forms of applica- 
tion and further particulurs may be obtained) not lator 
than January 27th, 1931, 





TOWN 





ac: 











ere CATED, trained Secretary, 7 years’ experience, 
4 expert French, German, good references, requires 
post.—Please write Box 1661, Spectator. 

‘T. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 








COWLEY MIDDLE sc HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. S. GRAHAM, M.A. 
Wanted for April 21st, 1931, a fully qualified HIS- 
TORY SPECIALIST to organize the work ef the Upper 
School and to teach to Higher School Certificate standard, 
Application forms may be obtained from the SECKE- 
TARY TO THE GOVERNORS, 17 Cotham Street, St. 
Helens. 
: i Free Church Minister offers for Christian 
service in any admini_trative capacity. Highest 
Box 1660, Spectaior. 








credentials.— 





Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanca 
to ensure insertion, | not later than Tuesday of each we week. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


] EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 

Head-Master: P. Bouton, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physies and Engineering De pt. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £30 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 

‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
I LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 








SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. | Chairman 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E, 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





PERSONAI 


I ge - RITIS—RHEUMATISM—and a thousand other 

ailments are caused by Pyorrhoea. If you have 
the disease or fear it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL 
(Dept. 4), 165 7 Waterloo Road, 8.E.1, for full free 
advice as to prevention and cure. 


rFNHIS BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books, greatly needed.—Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Central Hall, 583 Coimmer- 
cal Road, Stepney, London, E. 1. 

















LECTURES. SCHOLARSHIPS. &c. 





S H RIDGE 


p BONAR LAW COLLEGE, 
PRINCIPAL : i General Sir REGINALD HOSKINS, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


A WEEK-END 
CONFERENCE COURSE ON INDIA. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH, to MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23RD, 
1931. 

Historical Introduction .. The Mahi vrajadhiraja Baha- 
dur ot er ig G.CLLE,, 
K.C.S.1., 

The Financial and Econo- 
mic Aspects of the rela- 
tions between India and 
Great Britain. 

The Present Structure of The Rt. Hon. the Earl Peel, 
the Government of India P.C., G.B.E, (late Secre- 
tary of State for India) 

Sir Francis re WOE 

S K.C.LE., C.LE. 
(inte “Br itish Commis- 
sioner to Tibet and Resi 
dent, Kashmir) 

A Survey of the Work of Mr. LL. F.  Rushbrook 
the Round Table Con- Williams. C.B.E., M.A 
ference B.Litt. (Foreign Minister 

of Patiala, and Joint 
Director of the Indian 
Princes’ Special Organiza- 
tion) 


The Social and Economic 
Conditions of India 


The Women of India oe 


A WEEK-END 
CONFERENCE COURSE ON THE NATIONAL 
AMENITIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 6TH, to MONDAY, MATCH 9TH. 
Introductory Lecture oe Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, 
M.C J.P., F.R.I.B.A. 
(President, Design and 
Industries Association ; 
Chairman, Council for the 


Preservation of Rural 
Wales) 
Chairman: The Rt. = the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres). 
Town and Regional Plan- Prof. L. P. Abercrombie, 
ning M.A., F.R.I.B.A. (Pro- 


fessor of Civie Design, 
University of Liverpool) 


The Landowner and the Sir George Courthope, M.P. 


Preservation of Rural (President, Central Land- 
England owners’ Association) 
The Work of the National Mr. John Bailey, M.A. 

Trust (Chairman of the Na- 


tional Trust) 

Some Urban Problems .. Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
¥.R.LB.A. (Chief Ad- 
viser to Greater London 
Regional Town Planning 
Committee) 

The Preservation of Com- Sir Lawrence Chubb (Secre- 

mons and Public Rights tary, Commons, Open 
and Footpaths 
rvation Society) 








Legal and Financial Problems, 

Fee for either Course, including board, £2. Full 
particulars of Courses and Enrolment Forms can be 
obtained from the Secretary, Ashridge House, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. 





B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(University of — ) 
- nt’s Park, N.V 
LECTURES AE 5.15 P.M. 
‘Petsian Painting,’ by Laurence 
Binyon, Esq., LL.D. 
‘ PROBLEMS or MODERN INDIA.” 
and 29th.—** Edueation,” by Sir Philip Hartog, 
K.B.E., C.LE. 
“Indian Labour Problems,” by Lady 
Chatterjee, O.B.E. 
12th.—-“* The Position of Women in India,” by 
Mrs. Brajlal Nehru. 
Admission free by ticket, on application to the Secre- 
tary, stating date and sending stamped-addressed 
envelope, 


Pl BLIC 
January 1l4th.— 


February 5th.— 


| ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.—Applica- 
4 tions are invited for the SUSETTE TAYLOR 
FELLOWSHIP of £150 for graduates intending to do 
independent work involving study abroad. Applicas 
tions by January 3ist.—Further particulars from the 
HALL SECRETARY. 


| ADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD.—Applicas 
4 tions are invited for a SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP 
cf the maximum value of £80 per annum tenable from 
October, 1931, by a graduate wishing to read for an 
Oxford research de gree or to pursue some other definite 
course of research. Applications by January 31st. 
Further particulars from the HAL L SECRETARY, 


0 ieee KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS. 








The next Examination for this Scholarship, tenable 
at one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, will be held in May, 1931. 

Candidates must be young men between 18 and 20 
years of age in need of assistance to enable them to 
obtain a University Degree. 

For particulars as to conditions an application should 
be made by March 7th, 1931, to —: CLERK TO THE 
TRUSTEES, 62 Church Street, W. 


lees ity Or LON 

A Course of Two Lectures on “INFLUENCE DU 
FACTEUR SOCIAL DANS LE DEVELOPPEMENT 
DE L’ENPANT” will be given by Monsicur JEAN 
PIAGET (Professor in the University of Geneva, and 
Director of the Institut J. J. Rousseau) at LONDON 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE (Southampton Row, 
W.C. 2) on January 14th and 15th at 5.30 p.m. At 
the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
Sir Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Se., D.Litt., LL.D. (Principal 
of the London Day Training College and Professor of 
Education in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, W ITHOUT TICKET. 

WORSLEY, 
at Registrar. 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


~ Bs 74% EY 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS, 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. a 
RANSOM 





DON, 











MISS MILDRED 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W,2, 
Paddington 6302. 








-ECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
= TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with @ 
good salaried post on completion of training. 
Mr. D. LL. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEG E, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls available in the 
College buildings. 

UTOMOBLLE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
va LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
or qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 

VAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
( ) receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
ard include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&e, Apply for Prospectus to the Secretary, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


) OSSALL SCHOOL. Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
\ for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 3rd, 1931. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply, The 























Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Conted. 


YAMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL 

) (founded A.D. 1615). ’ 

Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A. Boarding 
and day school for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University. Very well 
known for successful work in Classics, Modern Languages 
and Science. Preparatory department for junior boys ; 
O.T.C. and Scouts. School house, in grounds of four 
acres. Playing fields 28 acres. 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


|? oeaiaee PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
4 








An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
60 to 80 guincas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized leisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum, For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon. 


YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held on June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1931. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient 
merit. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There 
are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Further 
information can be obtained from the Bursar, St. 
Fdward’s School, Oxford. 











CHILD PSYCHGLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY. 





YNHILD 
Ul —————$——— 
Training Course In modern Dynamic Psychology and 
Remedial work with difficult and neurotic children ; 
social-psychiatric work; and administration. 
For full particulars 12 months course, write SECRE- 
TARY, Children’s Clinic, 85 Clarendon Road, W. 1. 


CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (LTD.). DORKING SURREY. 
. Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ieee Highlands.—-Home School for a_ limited 
kK number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs, Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 1930-31. Ready. 

A Public and Prep. Schools, careers, &e., official. 
&3. 3d., post free, Booksellers, or Deane, 31 Museum 
Strect, W.C. 1. 


IGHVIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 


| er era HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 

HEATH. SUSSEX.—-A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resideut trained nurse. Entire cherge 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss Moberly and = Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). 


J INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. 
4 RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS in beautiful 
grounds, Sound education. Good healt! supervision. 
Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 
\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL TOR 
GIRLS 

















iIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress; Mrs. D, M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance schclarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.— ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will be 
held in February, 1931, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ayes of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
ligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships 
Salue £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16, Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head- Mistress. 


VT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
KD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


\T. HELEN’S, COCKERMOUTH .— Recognized by 
WO the Board of Education. Principal- Miss WHEELER. 


S' MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
K (English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


TVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.-—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 


M\HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 

LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on modern 
lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. Schoolorchestra. 
‘he house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level. 


























boys, 5-10. |) 














ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 
AND 
SGUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 


STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 


103-106 LEADEN#HALL ST, 
Avenue 9340 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 


E.c.3 




















————__. 


£? Y 0 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles ong 
ae L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 


per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S” free from 


London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Strogt, 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, ’ 


SWISS RESORTS 


] ” ANDERSTEG.—The Ruedihaus in Bernese Oberland 
—summer and winter resort.—Mrs. Violet Bateson, 

















CONNOISSEUR’S GUIDE. 


Ye PERSIAN ART EXHIBITION is the subject 

of six authoritative and profusely illustrated 
articles by Laurence Binyon, A. F. Kendrick, Bernard 
Rackham, and other eminent authorities, in the January 
number of the Burlington Magazine, 28. 6d. (38. post 
free).—THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Bank Buildings, 
164 St. James Street, London, $.W. 1. 











PUBLICATIONS 


K VuRY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
4 EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue, 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Kast End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


A HIG PRICE paid for Metal Plates, Old Teeth, Gold, 
ae Jewellery, &c. Call or post, letters private. —THE 
LONDON TOOTH CO., Dept. S, 130 Baker Street, W. 1, 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned it offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world. —BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxiord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove), 




















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. Odd. 
per lb, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 14d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. AH rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
KF’ Chickens «& Ducklings, 9s. pr. Boiling Fowls, 
6s. 6d. pr. Fat Geese, 8s., 10s. ea., trussed, post pd. 
—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





























| die e SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
) An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May 5th to 7th.—Apply to the Head-Misiress. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


{LOCUTION —Mr. Chas. Seymour gives 
4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. 
Pulpit, 
Confidence. 





private 
(Bar, 

Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
h TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 


QCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard $272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
4 offered you at minimum cost “vy Miss Sergeant, 6 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar, 2269. 








eer efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GrousE, 35 Church 

Street, Shaftesbury Avenuc, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 

| EARN to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
4 hours profitable: booklet free —REGENY IN- 

STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 

/ Y% King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








CREMATION 


VREMATION SOCIETY.—-Life Membership £5 5s., 

/ or six annual subs, of 21s, includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad, Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel. : Welbeck 4168. 














APARTMENTS 


W HY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge THER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Baths free. No tips, 





Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
H. and c. water all bedrooms, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


] IZIM CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near East) 
Tobacco; matured by nature only ; 6s. 3d. per 100 
post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d. ; 1,000 
o7s. 6d.—-Remit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 
Tobeccos, J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LD., 90 Piccadilly, 
W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES" Pipe Tobacco 12s. 4d, 
per i tb. tin, post extra. 
HAYE YOU OWN BOOKPLATE—Your own 
-£ Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free, —Honry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., Londen, W. 1, 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell,or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week, Jiscounts :-—2$% for 6, 
inserti 6 for 135° 74% for 26; and 16% for 52. 
R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free James St weed Depot.246 Stornoway, Scotland, 


pp SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e, 
& also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous ‘ Fair Isle’? Patterns from the real, soft, cosy. 
clastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$200, WM. D, JOHNSTON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 










€ 


’ 

















M*: TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
pt copy. Accuracy. guaranteed.--MONA = S1vanz, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 
JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 

1° &e., required. Send Stamp for prospectus to-— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


(PRANSEATION and Typing of Literary Work froin 
MSS. or T 














Prospectus from Mrs, C. H. NICHOLLS, Principal. 


ecm 





. Srearcut anp Sons, 





or Type.—-Strand T'ypewriting and Secretaria! 
Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C, 2. 





Re Shetland hand-knit woollen goods, Jumpers, 
W scarves, berets, &c., kc. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalcgue to 
Miss M. J. SMritrH, Midyell, Lerwick, 


‘SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery : beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








STON for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 





N & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 


: , Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter, Lane, E.C. 4. and Published by Tux Srnctator, Lro., at their Offices, 
No. 99 Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, January 10, 1921. 
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